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| 
ypon the conduct of public functionaries, without | 
any responsible ac®user whatever. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ricnarpson] had said that 
he knew nothing of the truth of these charges, but | 
that he had the information from somebody: who | 
was that somebody? If there was somebody | 
who had communicated this information to the 
gentleman from Illinois, let that somebody come 
forward as & responsible person, let the charges be 
made in a proper form, and then an investigation 
of them be had. There was no gentleman on his 





revent the facts, the whole facts from being pre- | 

sented to the House and the country. The ques- | 
tion was, What was the proper mode—the mode | 
which was safe to the public officers and to the | 
House? Surely this House, without the facts be- 


fore them, without any responsible accuser, would || 


not undertake to pass a vote of reprobation, of 
secusation against any public officer. Let the 
proper course be ae , and as a friend of the 
Secretary of the 

investigation to be had. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee, said that it 
seemed to him that there ought to be but little dif- 
fculty in the question before the House, and that, 
so far as he was concerned, he could have no dif- | 
fculty in deciding upon the course which it was | 
necessary for him, as a Representative of the peo- 
ple, to pursue, in relation to it. It seemed to him 
to be sufficient that a member rose in his place, 
and preferred charges against a high officer of the | 
Government, and stated his belief that they were | 


true. In pursuing such a course, the gentleman || ; ; 
: || ‘Fhis was precisely (Mr. S. proceeded to re- | 


certainly took upon himself a high degree of re- 
sponsibility, and although he disclaimed any per- | 
sonal knowledge of the charges, surely no gentle- | 
man would envy the condition in which he would | 
be placed, if these charges should turn out to be | 
futile or unfounded. 

Mr. WHITE desired to ask a question. 

Mr. STANTON yielded for the purpose. 

Mr. WHITE (scarcely heard) was understood 
to inquire, whether he understood the gentleman 
as stating that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | 
Ricuarpson] had made any charges? 

Mr. STANTON (continuing) said, he spoke of 


the charges which these gentlemen who opposed | 
| dark, 


the resolutions in the form in which they were | 
presented, said were to be inferred from the face | 
of the resolutions themselves. If there were no | 
charges, what objection could be made to the re- 
solutions? He understood that the ground of op- 
position to them was, that charggs were to be | 
inferred from these resolutions. Now, if there | 
were the charges, and there were the suspicions-—— | 
_ Mr. BAKER interposed, (Mr. Stanton yield- | 
ing the floor,) and was understood to ask, what the | 
gentleman himself inferred from the resolutions ? 
Mr. STANTON (continuing) said, that he in- | 
ferred nothing. The resolutions proposed an 
inquiry Into certain facts, and into the circum- 
tances under which these facts occurred. If there | 
Was any inferrence to be drawn unfavorable to 
the Secretary of the Interior, the responsibility 
rested with the mover of the resolutions. That 
gentleman had stated his belief, that he could sus- 
tain every fact which had been set forth. If there 
Wes NO injurious charge, why did the friends of | 
the Secretary of the Interior become so excited on 
* mere presentation of the proposition? Why | 
o the organ of the Secretary assail the gentleman | 
rom Illinois (Mr. Ricuarpson] with charges so | 


grossly calumnious in their character? 


(and in 
usin 


wre this languarge he did not exceed the truth) | 
: y was all this excitement produced in the | 
pre 8 of the conductors of the organ, and of the | 
ends of the Secretary of the Interior on this | 
cor, if there was nothing in the facts presented 
», the gentleman from Illinois, and which were 
aes for by the expression of his belief in their 
wh? And 
pr: (Mr. Vinrox] assumed, that the adoption of 
" {calutions would be equivalent to a vote of 
"cemnation against the Secretary ? 
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nterior, he desired the fullest || 


ow was it, that the gentleman from || 
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| Of the facts of the case he (Mr. S.) knew noth- 
| ing. He was not disposed to suspect that the 
| Secretary had done anything wrong; but in his 

(Mr. S.’s) judgment, the character of the Secre- 
| tary, and a sense of justice to his frienda, required 
| that the resolutions should be passed in the form 
| in which they had been presented. There wasa 
great difference between simply sending an inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Department and instituting 


| an inquiry by a committee of this House. The 





| Secretary and his friends would have every oppor- 
side of the House, he took the responsibility of \| 
saying, who desired to conceal anything in regard || 
to the matter—there was nobody who desired to |, 


tunity of justifying themselves, and of defending 
the action of the Administration from injurious 
suspicions. It was due to them; it was due to 
the character of the Administration; it was due to 
the character of the Government; it was due to the 
people whose minds had, to a great extent, been 
poisoned by suspicions against this distinguished 
functionary, that the investigation should be made 
| by the Representatives of the people themselves. 
_In this course of proceeding there was nothing, 
| that he could see, atall improper or unjust towards 
any individual. An article had been published in 
the Republic of Saturday last which, he supposed, 
would throw some light upon the subject. It was 
as follows: 


“If Mr. Ricnarpson, therefore, desires to escape from 

| the suspicion of willful traduction, he will introduce his 

resolutions in a shape which legislative propriety and deco- 

| rum dictate. Let him appeal to the House hy a suspension 

of the rules, or by some other legislative action, to permit 
him to rescue his own name from disrepute. 


|| Let him get his committee, and show that he has at 


least some reasonable ground for suspicion in his accusa 
| tions. And when his committee has acted let him take 
good care that their report and the evidence are promptly 
laid before the public, and are not permitted to lie buries 
| under the accumulations of anfinished business.” * * * 


mark) what he had already said, that the responsi- 

bility of a failure in the investigation would rest 

upon the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ricuarp- 

| 80N.] He had upon this floor assumed the respon- 
sibility upon evidence and grounds sufficient for 

| him; and it seemed to him (Mr. S.) that this House 
had no alternative but to raise the Committee. 

But there was another passage in the same arti- 
| cle to which he would invite the attention of the 
House. It was as follows: 

* He wishes no committee; he desires no investigation. 


{| He knows that the suggestions of his resolutions are false 


He intimates what he cannot know to be 
true, because it is not true. He stabs at character in the 
He veils his accusations under the flimsy disguise of 
| resolutions of inquiry, and relics upon the tles of the 
| House and the tricks of party to save him from the igno- 
| miny of exposure. These interences are deducible from 


| Suggestions. 


the tone of Mr. Ricwarvson’s resolutions, and the manner 
in which they were presented.”’ 

Now here (Mr. S. continued) was a direct chal- 
| lenge—a challenge to a course of conduct impos- 
_ing, as he had said, heavy responsibility upon 
| the gentleman from I[ilinois—a responsibility from 
| which, as the gentleman had abundantly shown 
this morning, he -hhad no disposition to shrink; 
and the question was, whether the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House would shrink from the 
For himself, 


j 
| 


| 


| responsibility of the investigation ? 


suspicions. He had no desire to indulge in any 
suspicions. His earnest desire was that the accu- 
sations might turn out to be untrue; and that all 


had been industriously circulated against the char- 
acter of different members of the Cabinet, might 
| prove to be wholly without foundation. 





introduction of this resolution when it was first 
offered on account of the terms in which it was 
couched, as well as the form in which it proposed 
| to put the inquiry. He hoped the gentleman from 
Illinois would not be induced to violate one of the 
great principles of legislative inquiry. If that 
| gentleman was willing to assume the responsibil- 
| ity of making these charges against the Secretary 
of the Interior, he ho the House would hear 
| him, and would give him an opportunity to sus- 
| tain these charges. g 
| other authority for these charges than out-of-door 
reports, and paragraphs which had appeared in 
| the public newapapers—and how little faith was to 


| be placed on these was sufficiently evident from 


|| should not be admitted into practice. 
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| found one man who was not afraid to say it. 
| newspaper press had become so degraded that it 
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| what the gentleman from ‘Tennessee had just read 
—he did not regard that as sufficient to justify this 
| proceeding. The press, he regretted to say, had 
degenerated into a mere national common sewer 
| of falsehood and detraction. That is what the 
press has become, and there should at least be 
The 


has lost the power to injure any one, since it has 


become the vehicle through which the host of 


petty scribblers, infesting every avenue and thor- 
oughfare, vented their malignity and falsehoods. 
And would the House be ready to grant a com- 
mittee of this inquisitorial character on no higher 
authority than this street press ? 

| He reminded the House that the Constitution 

/and laws secured every man against malicious 
prosecution, by attaching responsibilities to prose- 
cutors. Inthe case of the Doorkeeper of this House, 
specific charges were exhibited against him, be- 
fore a committee 6f investigation was granted. 
The gentleman from Illinois may have seen these 

| charges preferred against the Secretary and may 
believe them. But he does not stand forward here 
to vouch for any of these charges. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois had made himself the responsi- 
ble accuser in this case, the question would have 
stood on totally different ground. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Mr. Toomes yielding 
the floor for the purpose) stated that he knew 

| nothing personally of the truth or falsehood of 
these charges. He knew them only from others, 
and through the public press. 

Mr. TOOMBS, (resuming.) Let those others 
come here. He was not willing to vote for the 
committee to investigate charges of this serious 
import, unless they were brought forward by 
some responsible accuser. 

Mr. McCLERNAND (Mr. Toomss yielding 
the floor) wished to puta question to his friend 
from Iilinois. He had said that he had obtained 


‘ the facts embraced in these charges from various 


sources, 
to be true? 
Mr. RICHARDSON stated that his object in 
moving for this committee was to bring these per- 
sons from whom he had received his information 
before that committee to give their testimony. 
Mr. TOOMBS, (resuming.) He knew that such 
was the object of the gentleman. But he objected 
| to this mode of procedure as contrary to the legis- 
lative practice in such cases. The effect of this 
innovation on the established course, would be to 
enable any individual to introduce charges against 
any public officer, and to demand the appointment 
| of a committee to investigate these charges. And 
| there was an important reason why this course 
An indi- 


Did that gentleman believe these facts 


|| vidual who comes forward and calumniates a pub- 


| he (Mr. S.) made no charges and indulged in no | 
|| alty asa libeller who circulates slanders without 


the suspicions which for many days and weeks | 


| Mr. TOOMBS said that he had objected to the | 


| lie officer by false charges, occupies the position of 
a libeller, and as such, is amenable to the laws. 
But when a gentleman rises on this floor to make 
charges, he exercises merely his high privilege asa 
member of this House, and incurs no legal pen- 


'the violation of parliamentary privilege. Let 
those who have furnished the gentleman from 
Illinois with the information on which he founds 
hia charges, come to this House and exhibit them. 
He is no better than a libeller who will not do this. 
' Mr. T. then read a clause from the Constitution, 
which secures an individual from having his 
privacy invaded, and ali his papers ransacked and 
searched, because vague and unauthorized charges 
are made against him. And ia a man to be de- 
prived of the rights secured to every citizen as 
| g00n as he becomes an officer of the United States ? 
| These resolutions give authority to sieze every- 
| -body’s papers. In the case of any citizen, no such 


|| search can be made unless under the authority of 


}} accuser. 


Bat. if the gentlemen had no 


} 


' a warrant issued on the oath or affirmation of the 
Has any one come forward in this case 
to verify these charges on oath? The gentleman 
| from Illinois says no one has done so. If the 
i gentleman would bring forward his charges on 
| any responsible authority, and would submit the 
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upon them. But he was unwilling to consent 
that the House should go into this investigation 
on no other ground than vague rumor circulated | 
from an irresponsible source. 

He contended further that the adoption of this 
resolution would be a violation of the spirit of that 
great principle of law, which provides that no man 
shall be held to answer to a criminal charge unless 
such charge shall be made on oath or affirmation. 
He called on the House not to prostitute their 
great constitutional ee of impeachment, granted 
for the highest and noblest purposes, merely to 
subserve the purposes of party. He trusted that 
the House would be ready to stand upon a princi- | 
ple which would give dignity and strength to their | 
exercise of this power. Let them adopt the reso- 
lutions of the gentleman from Tennessee, inquire, 
Properly into the facts, and then if further inquiry 
should be deemed proper upon the facts disclosed, 
the proposed action might then be proper. 

Mr. ROBINSON said it had not been his 
intention to say one solitary word upon the ques- 
tion before the House. He knew nothing of the 
question. He had not undertaken to investigate 
it in the slightest degree. But the debate had 
taken so extraordinary a range, and, it seemed to 
him, had been marked by such strange conjectures 
in regard to the appointment of this committee, 
that he felt compelled to submit a very few re- 
marks. 
of political affairs, it had been a standing cry of | 
the opposition against the Democratic party— 
especially when the Democratic party was in 
power—that there had almost always been the 


grossest corruption in the administration of the || 


Government. And these charges had been made 
against each Administration, from the head down. 
Gentlemen would recollect that during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Van Buren, some committees of 
investigation were raised which did absolutely 
contribute more to the overthrow of that Adminis- | 
tration than anything else. Executive patronage 
and corruption had been the standing themes for 
the denunciation of their political opponents, | 
who were always inviting investigations: into 
Democratic abuses. They would seize upon every 
opportunity where the ana charge was made 
against a Democratic officer, and would charge 
that the Democratic party here endeavored to | 
screen him. But what did we see now that they 
were in power? A gentleman rose in his place 
here, and proposed the appointment of a commit- 
tee of investigation upon charges published in | 
almost every newspaper against one of the Secre- 
taries of the Administration—charges published 
time and again. And however eloquent might be 
the denunciations of the eloquent gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Toomps] against the newspaper pub- 
lishers of this country, he would tell the gentle- 


man that no man—not the gentleman himself— || 


was_too high to be reached by them. No man | 
was above them. How were such things as these | 
brought to the notice of the public except by | 
means of newspaper publications? He doubted | 
not that many things were published that were | 
untrue; yet if we were without such vehicles of 
intelligence and disinterested information, we 
should find that our liberties would not be very 
long worth preserving. 

But it seemed to him that the case before the 
House presented some remarkable peculiarities; | 
for not one of the Secretaries of this Administra- 
tion appeared to be obnoxious to #9 many charges 
as the one whose case was now under considera- 
tion. 


House wanted a responsible accuser. Did no one 
believe any of these charges? ‘T'here was one of 
them which he thought was generally believed on 
his side of the House—and that was that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had exercised powers not be- 
longing to him, in the appointment of clerks in the 
General Land Office; and he thought that others 
of the charges were also believed. If all was 
* right—if there was nothing “‘ rotten in Denmark,”’ 
why should gentlemen oppose an investigation ? 
An innocent man, it seemed to him, would court 
it, If Mr. Ewing was not culpable—if he was 
entirely innocent, it seemed to him that he would 
be the very man to ask for an investigation as the 
Secretary of War had done. Why, sir, did he 
not ask it? His organ outside declared that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ricuarnson] dared 


Ever since he had begun to take notice || 


Charges against him had been made in all || 
quarters. Gentlemen on the other side of the || 
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charge and the authority, then let the House act || not bring in the resolutions. His friends inside | 
: || said that the proceeding was all wrong; that it was 


| discourteous to pursue it; that it ought not to be 
done; that it was the violation of a sacred funda- | 
| mental principle; and they called for a vote by 
yeas and nays, that the country might understand | 
the outrage. If Mr. Ewing was innocent, he had | 
nothing to fear. He would have at least four | 
| good friends upon the committee, who would see | 
that the investigation was properly conducted as | 
| respected him. What had he to fear if he was | 
not guilty? And if he was guilty the facts ought | 
to be exposed to the country. 

Mr. BAKER said he had no personal reason to 
| feel any peculiar warmth towards the Administra- 
| tion. The course adopted in certain affairs in his 
own State had done him more injury in one year 
than the Democracy had done him in fifteen So | 
far as one part of this resolution is concerned, he | 
regarded it asa fair subject ro inquiry. If) 
the present Administration had taken into its pa- 
tronage a corps of letter-writers, it had done that 
which he condemned here, as he had condemned 
it on the stump. 

The other charges contained in this resolution 
stood on a somewhat different footing. His col- 
league had charged the Secretary of the Interior 
| with having reopened the decisions on the subject 
of the Chickasaw claim, and the Ewing claim, and 
| he understood that his colleague had inferred the | 

facts to be as they were charged. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON said he had made no in- || 
ferences. I| 

Mr. BAKER resumed. If it was all correct 
about the Secretary having reopened the Chicka- | 
saw claim, was there any proof that this was a 
criminal act on the part of the Secretary? He | 
could not give his support to the resolution, be- 
cause if the charges were intended to involve a 
criminal act, it was properly the subject for a | 
court of law. 

If his colleague desired to know what had been | 
done by the Secretary in the case of the Chicka- 
| saw claim, there were the books of the department, 
which were open to every one. His colleague 
could go to the department and obtain the facts | 
from those records. If it should be found that 
the records had. been falsified, there would be | 
ground for a specific charge. But the mere fact | 
that he had reopened the claim, even if true, con- 
| stituted no criminal charge. 


Mr. RICHARDSON intimated that it would be | 
sufficient ground for a charge. 

Mr. BAKER suggested that it might be done | 
without improper motive, but merely from a mis- 
taken view of his duty; and if so, it could only be | 
regarded as a mistake. If it was done with a 
criminal intent, it was then within the compe- 
tence of this House to take cognizance of it. This 
he held to be the law. It was competent to the 
Secretary to exercise judicial functions in the duties 
of ‘his office. 

He regarded it as manifestly unjust to make || 
charges of this serious import merely from infer- 
ences. Unless on the authority of a responsible 
accuser, the charge of crime ought not to be re- 
ceived; but if preferred on competent authority, 
and believed to be true, it was.a proper subject for 
the investigation of a committee. For himself, he 
had no idea that those functions were exercised 
any other way than properly. 

if his colleague desired to know what had been 
done in reference to the Chickasaw claim, the rec- 
ords of the department would supply him with 
the facts inaun hour. And if the Secretary should 
we required by the House to communicate the 
reasons of his action in regard to them, he will 
furnish them. If it should be alleged that there 
had been corruption in the course of the Secretary, 
|; and any responsible person would bring forward 
| an allegation that there had been such corruption, 
| then it would be the duty of the House to raise-a 
| committee, and to refer to it the investigation of 
|| the subject. 

‘|| There was another reason why he should not 
|| vote for the resolution. The several members of 
| the Cabinet—the Secretary of War, the Attorney 
|| General, the Secretary of the Interior—had all 
| been set up as targets by the political press of the 
| country. They had all been assailed not only in 











|| their political character, but in their personal and 


| private relations. Their integrity in their public 
‘|| conduct had been assailed. There had been no 





| tee of this House on charges preferred merely }) 


| pared. 








responsible accuser, and the charces 
presented in any fixed or carinin’ dha “. been 
rts against all these individuals had been _ 
ated through the columns of the political se 
every direction. _ Now, the friends of a. ” 
tlemen were quite as anxious as their ep 
could be to go into such an examination of oo 
slanders as would expose their wickedness = 
falsity to the world, or as would substantiat 
charges they contained, if true. ® the 
Suppose that any man were to rise 
him or his colleague with perjury: Is 
to be received without the accuser being previo, al 
sworn or affirmed in court as to the truth of b> 
allegations? Are we to take a charge of this ch: : 
acter on the faith of mere rumors? - 
These were sufficient reasons to induce him; 
believe that the committee should not be ranted 
No man would be more anxious than he was to 
ascertain the truth of these charges. *Buthe could 
not consent that every member of the Cabin, 
should be subjected to be called before a co 


and Charoe 
the Charve 


abinet 
mmuit- 


rumor, or unless they could be sustained by are. 
sponsible accuser. He could not by his yor 
sanction a course so discourteous, so unjust to 
men who had by their talents and reputation 
raiséd themselves to the highest positions of hono; 
and trust. 

He was therefore against the resolution. 

Mr. GENTRY stated that if the gentleman 
from Hlinois had accepted his amendment ag jy 
had expected, asa modification of his original res. 
olution, there would have been no opposition to 
it. The Chair had decided his amendment to |. 
out of order, a decision for whieh he was not pre- 
The House might now vote down the 
original resolution, and he would then offer the 
one he had prepared. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said that when he had in- 
timated a readiness to modify his proposition t 
meet the views of the gentleman from Tennessee, hie 
had supposed that the resolution of that gentleman 
was merely a change of the phraseology of the or- 


| ginal proposition. 


Mr. GENTRY replied that. his amendment was 
merely a copy of the resolution of the gentleman 
from Illinois, with the exception of that part which 
had reference to the letter writers. In that par 
he had made some change in the phraseology. 
All the objects contemplated in the original reso- 
lution were embraced in the amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said hé had understood 
that the gentleman from ‘Tennessee had only 
changed the language of his resolution. 

Mr. GENTRY said the gentleman woull see 
that the objects had not been changed. Al that 
he desired was to prevent any hasty action without 
proper information. He desired that the Secretary 
should have the opportunity to report the facts and 
the reasons by which he had been actuated. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the resolution of te gentleman from Illinois, by 
adding the following: 

“ And further, that the said committee inquire into the 
Denby, Collins, and Wetmore, and into all other defalea- 
tions that took place under the Administration of Mr. Polk; 
and that the said committee, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the character an | extent of said defaleations, address to the 
heads of the several departments particular inquiries with 
regard thereto, and particularly respecting any knowledge 
by the Jate Administration, or by the heads of any of the 
departments thereof, concerning said detaications, or any 0 
them ; and whether any writer for newspapers held ottice 
under the late Administration; and if so, for what papers 
they wrote, and the names of sad writers; and also that 
the committee inquire whether the late Administration, 
any head of any department thereo!, opened or paid any 
claim that had been rejected by previous Administrations; 
and whether said late Administration, or any officer theres, 
has allowed or paid interest on any ciaims ; if yea, to whew 
and the amount thereof; and that they inquire into le 
names of all persons having an interest in said claims; 
further, that the committee inquire whether any officer ot 
the late Administration in the Post Office, or other depat 
ment, were engaged in making electioneering speeches 
about the country while receiving pay from the Govert 
ment, or whether any officers of the Government wert 
engaged as political writers, or heads of political clube, © 
the purpose of influencing the elections ; and fore, 
said committee inquire into any and all frauds gener 
comunitted by officers of the late Administration.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON said that there would 
no objection to the adoption of the resolution, ! 
the gentleman from Maryland would move it ss* 
separate proposition after the adoption of this re 
olution, and the gentleman should have a commit 
tee from his own side of the House. 

The CHAIR decided the amendment to 
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riceermatter of this resolution. ) 

"a STANLY expressed a desire to offer an 
nt. . 

amend ARTTER inquired if it was in order to 

offer these amendments while the gentleman from 

Illinois had possession of the floor? F 

‘The CHAIR stated that the gentleman from Illi- 
pois was entitled to the floor, and no gentleman 

aid make a proposition unless he yielded it. 
Or. BAKER said he te the floor to 
sllow the gentlemen from Maryland and North 
Carolina to submit their propositions. ba 

Mr. EVANS appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, and called for the reading of the resolution 
and proposed amendment; which were read, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, inquired if 
the appeal was debatable. : oo 

The SPEAKER stated that in the opinion of 
the Chair it was not debatable. 

Mr. BURT remarking that he thought the ques- 
tion of sufficient importance, demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PRESTON KING called for the reading 
of the 55th rule; which was read as follows: 

«No motion or proposition, or a suggestion different from 
that under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendment.” 

The SPEAKER propounded the 
«Shall the decision of the Chair stan 
judgment of the House?”’ 

Mr. ASHMUN inquired of the Speaker if he 
ruled the amendment out of order, under the rule 
which had just been read ? 

The SPEAKER stated that he decided the 
amendment out of order on the ground of irrele- 
vancy, the object of the amendment being different 
from that of the resolution. He referred as a pre- 
cedent sustaining this, to a decision made by him 
a few days since,-deciding out of order, in the 
case of a bill providing for the payment of a claim 
toa certain individual, an amendment proposing 
the payment of another claim to another person, 
resting upon precisely the same principle. He 
also referred to a decision of his predecessor in the 
chair, in the case of a resolution providing for the 
payment of a contesting member, ruling out an 
amendment for the payment of another contesting 
member. 

Mr. ASHMUN said that the resolution pro- 
posed an investigation into the allowance of claims 
in the Treasury Department; the amendment pro- 
posed related to the history of such allowances in 
the same department heretofore. 

The SPEAKER again announced the question 
on the appeal. 

Mr. EVANS withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair, and claimed 
tis right to the floor. 

The SPEAKER interposed, and stated that he 
was of opinion that the motion of amendment by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Evans] as 
wellas the appeal by him should not have been 
received while another gentleman [Mr. Baker] 
was entitled to the floor; and hereafter if a gentle- 
man who was entitled to the floor gave way tem- 
porarily to other gentlemen, they could only give 
notice of amendments, and the amendments would 
not be received from the original proposer while 
another gentleman was upon the floor. 

Mr. STANLY (Mr. Baxer yielding) wished to 
offer the folowing amendment to the resolution of 
Mr. Ricuarpson. 

_ The SPEAKER said it could only be read for 
information. 

It was read accordingly, as follows: 


_ ‘Also, what persons holding office under the last Admin- 
istration, as clerks ia any of the public offices, Auditors, 

eads of Bureaus, Commissioner of Patents, or Assistant 
Postmaster General, were correspondents of newspapers, 
Wrote for, or edited newspapers, their salaries or compensa- 
tion for the same; and who, in particular, was the guthor 
of certain party essays signed ‘ Bundiecund,’ and what 
Office he then held. 

“And also, whether, during the late canvass for the 
Presideney, any of the above-named officers absented them- 
selves from their offices and official duties to make speeches 


uestion, 
as the 


“ Also, whether the above-named officers, or any of them, 
during said canvass, were ealled upon or — to sub- 
Scribe or pay money for an electioneering fund against Gen- 
eral Taylor, and at whose instance this was done.” 

Mr. DUNHAM (Mr. Baker further yielding) 
ee to the Clerk’s table the following amend- 

nt: 

“ Whether any members of this House have been absent 
from their seats making stump acai in Connecticut 


cult to show that he (Mr. B.) had been to Con- | 
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as it embraced a subject not relevant to the preceding the late election in that State, and what has been 
speeches. 


the effect of those 


The reading occasioned considerable merriment. 

Mr. GENTRY playfully objected to the amend- | 
ment as out of order, and a gross personality té- | 
wards the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Baxen.] | 

Mr. CARTTER called for the reading again of | 
the proposed amendment of Mr. Dunnam, re- 
marking that it had not been distinctly heard in | 
his part of the House. 

r. BAKER said he should like to hear it 

again. 

It was accordingly again read, and received 





Mr. BAKER (resuming) said he begged leave 


to return his profound acknowledgments to the 


which he had caused to be read to the House. | 
He suggested, however, that if the fact were to be 
proved by the good results, it would be very diffi- 





necticut. [A laugh.]} 

He wished to say one or two words more upon 
| the business before the House. In the first place, | 
in what he said he did not endorse the attack of 
‘* The Republic”’ upon his colleague, [Mr. Ricn- 
ARDSON.] His colleague was always earnest and 
sincere, though not always right; and he guessed 


that embarking in a conflict with the Secretary of | 
the Interior, there were blows to be taken as well 
as given. He (Mr. B.) looked upon it as nothing 
more than a political movement against the Secre- 
tary. His colleague had been bred in a political 





could not but declare that, in his judgment, this 
committee was not necessary, because a simple 
inquiry from the Secretary of the Interior would 
call out ever 

Mr. RIC 
know about that. 

Mr. BAKER, (continuing,) said, if the Chicka- 
saw claim had been allowed, if the Ewings had 
been paid, (and here he wished to state the fact that 
the Secretary was no relative at all of these par- 
ties,) the report of the Secretary would show these 
facts. 

In the next place, he could not vote for the se- 
ries of resolutions, because they implied charges 
of corruption on the part of the Secretary. There 
were many cases in which committees of investi- 
gation were peculiarly proper; one of these cases 
was, where the fact was alleged against a public 


the facts. There was no such charge here, and 
there was no reason to believe that a call npon the 
Secretary would not procure a full and complete 
answer to every inquiry proposed in the resolu- 
tions. 

In the third place, he should vote against the res- 
olution, because it contained no charge upon the 


authority of any responsible accuser; and he | 


submitted to his colleague, that there was not a 
man in this House, or in any public body in the 
world who was not liable to perpetual assault and 
annoyance from common rumor. Leta gentleman 
happen to have an enemy—personal or political— 
and his colleague’s history, as well as his own, 
showed that there were many who would like to 
make such charges if they could only annoy the 
gentleman or himself, and he had but to spread 
abroad defamatory charges without anybody 
| standing forth as the responsible accuser, and forth- 
) with a committee of investigation must be raised. 
|| He a 9 that his colleague had been seduced 
out o 
| per, so as to rise here, and give authority and 
weight to charges gathered from the political press 
'| which he had said he believed to be true. But he 


| did not understand his colleage to have gone so far _ 
and public addresses against the election of General Taylor. || 48 to say, he believed there had been corruption on || 


|| the part of Mr. Ewing. 
|| Before he took his seat he would offer the amend- 


| ment of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. | 


|| Sranzy,] so as to bring it before the House—it 
|| being understood that he claimed no credit for the 
suggestions it made, but that it belonged to that 
entleman. At the same time he said to his col- 
eague, if he would modify his resolutions so as to 





with laughter. |] 
} 


his colleague before he got through would find |! 


school where such things were very common, || 
sometimes very useful, but his zeal, and the zeal | 
of those with whom he acted, sometimes outrun | 
their wisdom. -He meant nothing in the least un- || 


kind to his colleague in what he should say. He | 


fact his colleague wished to know. || 
ARDSON, (in his seat.) I don’t | 


officer, that he was disposed to hide, to cover up || 


his usual line of moderation and good tem- | 
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| give a responsible accuser, or if he would so mod- 
| ify it as merely to propose an inquiry of the Secre- 
| tary as to the facts; if he would so modify it as 

that the charge should, on its face, per se, present 
| any probable corruption on the part of the Secre- 
| tary, he (Mr. B.) would vote for it. At present 
| the charges might all be true, and yet the Secre- 
| tary of the Interior be as pure as Chief Justice 
| Marshall. Before taking his seat he repeated to 

his colleague, that to insinuate by resolution offered 
| in this House, that a public functionary had com- 
| mitted acts which required investigation, while 
| the resolution did not, in terms, allege any cor- 
ruption or malfeasance, was to make this House a 
| mere machine for embodying public rumur, for 


|| giving tongue and sting to poisonous suspicions, 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Duynam] || 
for the yery appropriate and witty amendment || 


to blast the fame of public men whose ill fortune 
it might be that they lived in times not propitious 
to their party, but who yet had a reputation which 
| might hope to survive such times, and descend, 
pure and untainted, to future generations. 

Mr. BAYLY said he understood that the prop- 


|| osition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Baker} 
|| was offered as an amendment to the resolution. 


Mr. BAKER. [I understand that my friend 


| from North Carolina [Mr. Sranty] sent an 


amendment to the Chair, and to allow it to be the 
| subject of debate, I adopted it and offered it as an 


|| amendment. 


The SPEAKER. Theamendment comes within 
the rule laid down by the Chair, in ruling out the 
amendment of the gentlefman from Maryland, {Mr. 
| Evans.] 
| Mr. STANLY, (to the Speaker.) On what 

grounds, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It relates to matters other 
than that in the resolution of the gentleman from 
Illinois. It proposes a different investigation. 

Mr. STANLY was understood to say, it pro- 
posed an inquiry as to letter-writers, correspond- 
ents, &c. 

Mr. BAYLY resumed the floor. Before giving 
his vote, he said, he desired to state the reasons 
which would control it. In what capacity was 
this House now acting? He took it that they 
were called upon to act as the grand inquest of the 
nation. A member of this House, acting in that 
capacity, came before them, and with the respon- 
sibility which attached to his position, stated his 
@belief that there had been official misconduct on 
|| the part of a high public functionary, and de- 
|, manded an investigation. Had he nota right to 
doso? Was it not the duty of this House to one 
of its members, who demanded an investigation 

upon such an occasion, that it should be insti- 
tuted? It was due to this body—it was due to 
| the high public functionary whose conduct was 
| called in question—and more than all, it was due 
to the character of the Government itself. Inves- 
| tigations of this sort were not new in the history 
| of this country. During the administration of 
|| General Jackson, there were several committees of 
|| inquiry raised in this body. At that time the 
friends of the Administration objected to these in- 


|| quiries, in some instances, because they insisted 
|, that specific charges should be made. The ground 
|| was taken that no officer should be called upon to 
1 answer, until specific charges were made against 
him. But what was the reply to that principle 
|. made by the Whig party? They said that the 
| accusations were not always of a character which 
| could be reduced to specification. They said that 
in many cases all that could be relied upon was a 
well-founded suspicion. They said that, not hav- 
| ing access to the records, they could not bring 
|| their charges to that sort of particularity which 
| indictments atthecommon law required. And ashe 
| conceived, ultimately they made good that ground 
|| before the country. How was it upon the present 
‘occasion? The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Ricwarpson,] in compliance with the then requisi- 
tions of the Jackson party, but which the Whigs 
| then insisted was not necessary, had made speci- 
'| fications. 
| Mr. VINTON interposed, and (Mr. Barty 
yielding for the purpose) asked a question which 
|| was not heard, but which was understood to be to 
|| what investigation the gentleman alluded. 
‘| Mr. BAYLY said, he referred to the investiga- 
tions made during the administration of General 
Jackson into the conduct of the departments in- 
stituted by the distinguished gentleman (Mr. 
Wise) who had preceded him in the district which 
he now represented. Mr. B. then proceeded: In 














this case there were specifications which, in the 
cases referred to by him, it was objected bad not 
heen made. !t had been objected on this occasion 
that the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. Richarpson] 
did not impute criminality; that he did not charge 
that what had been done had been improperly 
done—done in the dark, He (Mr. B.) thought 
that the gentleman had pursued the right and proper 
course. That gentleman, as a member of this 
grand inquest, suspecting malfeasance on the part 
of this je oa demanded an investigation, and he 
did not choose to make charges until he had as- 
certained whether they were well founded. 
he (Mr. B.) held to be the proper course towards 
Mr. Ewing and the country. And when gentle- 
men of so much respectability as the gentleman 
from Hlinois, offered resolutions of this sort, it 
was due to all parties that the case should be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. BAKER (interposing, and Mr. Barty 
yielding the floor) said: The gentleman stated 
that gentlemen on the other side of the House as- 
serted, that there was no charge of criminality. 
Now he (Mr. B.) would like to be informed, 
whether all the facts set forth in these resolutions 
might not be true, and yet nothing of criminality 
be attached to them? 

Mr. McCLERNAND desired the permission of 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayxy,] to put 
a question to the gentleman from lilinois, [Mr. 
Baker. } 


Mr. BAYLY again yielded the floor. 





Mr. McCLERNAND desired to ask the gen- || 


tleman from Illinois, {Mr. Baker,| whether, upon 
an investigation, it might not be found necessary 
to make some law to prevent the recurrence of 
what had been done, although what had been done 
might not be criminal ? 

Mr. BAKER said, that was possible. 

Mr. BAYLY resumed the floor. 

Mr. CARTTER asked the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to yield, to allow him (Mr. C.) to puta ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Baxer.] 

Mr. BAYLY again yielded. 

Mr. CARTTER desired to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, which of the two was the most 
proper tribunal to ascertain the truth—the party 
implicated in the blunder or the fraud, or the com- 
mittee of this House? 

Mr. BAKER. I do not think that any gentleman 
would be a fit member of such a tribunal, who de- 
sired an investigation without daring te make the 
charge of crime upon anybody’s knowledge or 
responsibility. 

Mr. BAYLY now resumed the floor. The 
concluding objection (he said) to the course pur- 
sued by the gentleman from Illinois, was that 
taken upon the strength of the constitutional pro- 
vision by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomes.} He (Mr. B.) thought it was likely 
that if the gentleman from Illinois should go to the 
Department of the Interior, and say that he had 
come there to obtain information which would con- 
vict the Secretary upon certain criminal charges 
imputed to him, he would throw himself upon 
his constitutional rights. This would be all irreg- 
ular, And he considered that the course sug- 
gested by the genileman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gentrr] was altogether irregular. Here this offi- 
cer was arraigned. The fact was before them; and 
the present proposition was made that the officer 
should be allowed to make his defence in advance 
—a defence before there had been an inquiry. In 
his (Mr. B.’s) opinion it would be sufficient for 
him to make a defence when a substantive accu- 
sation had been made. He held that it would be 
wholly irregular to institute any direct criminating 
proceeding until a committee should have been 
raised to inquire into the facts. It might be that 
the committee would acquit Mr. Ewing. He 
(Mr. B.) was free to say that he believed such 
would be the result of the investigation. He had 
known that gentleman long—he had known him 
intimately well. His impressions toward him in 
his private capacity were favorable. As a public 
man, it was well known that his impressions were 
of a very different description. He (Mr. B.) did 
not know that anything was to come out of this 
investigation. If Mr. Ewing was innocent, as he 
(Mr. B.) thought he probably was, it was due to 
him that the committee shoald acquit him. 

Mr. CONRAD desired to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty.] 


This || 
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Mr. BAYLY yielded the floor. 

| Mr. CONRAD. The gentleman speaks of an 
| aquittal by the committee, But how can the com- 
| mittee acquit the Secretary-under these resolu- 








is a crime in the Secretary to allow a claim which 
has been disallowed? Does the gentleman mean 
to say that a crime is charged of which the 
committee can either acquit or condemn him? 
| And if so, would not the same rule apply to com- 
mittees of this House which frequently allow 
claims which have been previously refused ? 

Mr. BAYLY replied that the criminality of the 
| act depended not solely upon the act itself, but 
| upon other circumstances. He knew that some- 





| except in a clear case of error. 


| would be criminal. He thought it probable that 
the decision in some cases might be right. In 
one case he thought it was right. But in other 
| instances there might have been circumstances at- 
| tending the reversal which demanded an investi- 
gation. 

But for the interruptions which had taken place, 
he should before this have closed his remarks. 





thorize the appointment of this committee. A 
member of this grand inquest had demanded an 
investigation. It was his right so to do. 
was the duty of this House to make it. 


a claim which had been previously disallowed 


| ginia [Mr. Bayzy] state what the claim was to 
| which he alluded, as having been properly al- 
| lowed? : 
| Mr. BAYLY said he did not acknowledge the 
| right of the gentleman to interrogate him. If the 
gentleman desired an answer for his private in- 
| formation, he (Mr. B.) would give it with great 
pleasure. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he did not view the sub- 
ject in the light suggested by either side of the 
House. He could see no charge of corruption, of 





man from Illinois, [Mr. Ricnarpson.] It was a 
charge of ** improper expenditure of the pene 
funds.”’ A charge of the most common charac- 





ter. 
our public officers and against every Administra- 
tion. 
have unlimited control. 


expended. Itisalso proper that the strictest scru- 

tiny should be had into the conduct of the admin- 

istrative department of the Government touching 
| 
| 


all expenditures of the public money. So im- 


portant was this practice regarded, that as early | 
as 1814 this House adopted as one of its standing | 
rules that a committee on public expenditures || 
shall be appointed at the commencement of each | 


Congress. 
charges of this character have been referred as a 
matter of course. He thought this imputation 
upon the Secretary of the Interior should take the 
ordinary course, and go to that committee. It was 
merely a charge of an ordinary character, and it 
should take the same course of other charges of 
the same kind. He proposed this asa friend to the 
officer charged, and as a friend to the public. He 
had no party feelings to gratify. He thought the 
imputation demanded the most open, frank, and 
unlimited investigation; and surely no friend of 
the Administration would object to it in the ordi- 
nary mode, 

Mr. G. repeated that such improper payment 
bore with it no corruption. If it did, perhaps 
every Secretary of the Trasory that has gone be- 
fore us might be convicted. He recollected one 
who took up a large class of claims which had 
been rejected by his predecessor, and allowed 
many thousands of dollars before he became con- 
scious of his error; but when fully informed on 
the subject, he rejected all that class which re- 
mained, and no one supposed for a moment that 
| he had been actuated by corrupt motives. 
| Mr. G. said he would prefer that the power to 
| send for persons and papers were omitted, for the 
reason that the practice had not been to give that 
power to any committee until they had requested 
it. If the committee themselves should ask it he 








would vote for it: but this was a point on which 
he felt great indifference, and would leave it en- 


tions? Does the gentleman mean to say, that it || 


times judges of courts reversed the decisions of | 
their predecessors of the same rank, but never | 
He did not mean to | 
assert that the fact of Mr. Ewing’s having allowed | 


| He did not think that proof was necessary to au- || 


And it || 
Mr.CONRAD. Will the gentleman from Vir- || 


official turpitude in the resolutions of the gentle- | 


One which has been made against most of || 
This expenditure is one over which we || 


The people have an in- | 
disputable right to know how their funds are | 


From that period to the present, all | 


April 22, 


tirely with the mover of the resoluti 
' uth ; 
himself make no motion on that pan aed 


|-then moved a reference of the whol j 

} the Committee on Public Expenditure. . 
Mr. McCLERNAND. I had intende 

an inquiry upon the general subject uy 


i 

j 

| d to move 
| sideration some days a 

| 


nd 
» and advised with ty 
chairman of the Committee on Public Expend;, 


|| tures and others, as to the committee to Which th 
|| subject should be referred. There was, ai i 
| time, a division of opinion upon the question < 
I reference; some eoanen Suggested the Con 
|| mittee on Public Expenditures, others the Cy : 
|| mittee on the Judiciary, and others a special coe 
|| mittee. I do not think it very important ne 

committee is selected, so that the inquiry be Png 
I will, therefore, vote for the special committee 
proposed by my colleague, [Mr. Ricuarnsoy,) 
or any other appropriate committee. - 

Gentlemen on the other side have pursued , 
very extraordinary course upon this question 
| How stands the case? A few days ago the gen. 
| tleman from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] objected :5 
| the inquiry because of its phraseology; the objec. 
| tion was, that it prejudged the case by an implica. 
tion. My colleague, ina spirit of fairness and ge. 
-commodation, has since divested the resolutions 
| of that objection, if in truth they were liable to the 
objection. And what now? ow the gentleman 
|| objects, because, as he alleges, the charves cop. 
| tained in the resolutions are not vouched for bya 
responsible author. The ground of objection js 
| changed. When one objection no longer avails 
'| another is resorted to. hy is this? ; 
|| Mr. TOOMBS (interposing) said he had not a 
|| that time had the qpportunity of making a Speech, 

but in the remark which he had made out of order, 
|| he had expressly stated that he objected to the 
| resolutions, both on account of their phraseology 
‘| and their substance. And he did not choose, be- 
|| cause he thought proper to. give that reason, 
instantly, out of order, to be charged with having 
changed his ground. He had nothing more to do 
with the question than the gentleman from Illinois 
| had. He stood by the rights of the House. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I want to know wheth- 
|| er the gentleman confined his objection to the 
\| form of the resolution, or objected also to the sub- 
|| stance? 

Mr. TOOMBS. [I objected to both. 

|| Mr.McCLERNAND. Wel;, if the gentleman 
says so, very well. The gentleman’s vehemence, 
however, will not deter me from the course of re- 
|| mark I see fitto make. The question, then, comes 
|| to this: are not the charges of sufficient importance 
|| to be made the subject of investigation and report? 
|| Are they irresponsibly made? Are they intrinsi- 
cally insignificant? think not. My colleague 
has moved the inquiry—he has moved it upon, 
what he considers reliable information—he has 











the charges forming the subject of inquiry. He is 
| responsible as a man—he is responsible as a Rep- 
‘| resentative. Is not this enough? If there was 
| no doubt of the guilt of the cerca there would 

t 





be no occasion for the inquiry. is precisely 
because these charges have been made, and are 
'| believed by some persons, that an inquiry is ne- 
‘| cessary; not only for the vindication of the Secre- 
|| tary if he be innocent, but also for the protection 
|| of the public interests if he be guilty. Is not this 
enough ? What more can be reasonably asked? 
‘| But are not the charges, if true, sufficiently im- 
|| portant to justify and demand investigation? | 
|| maintain that they are. What are the charges? 
|| Generally stated, they amount to about this—that 
| the Secretary has overturned the decisions of his 
|| predecessors, long acquiesced in, and reopened 
|| and allowed large claims without legal authority, 
| and in fact contrary to law. Another charge !s, 
i that he has usurped or exercised authority in the 
|| appoigtment of clerks in the Pension and General 
| Lané Office, which did not belong to him; and it 
‘| is further alleged that these acts have been per- 
| formed under circumstances implying corrupt mo- 
tives on the part of some of the parties or agents 
_concerned in them. 1 know nothing of the cor- 
rectness of these charges in their application 
| the allowance of claims, and therefore assert noth- 
|| ing pro or con on that point; but I do know that, 
‘| if true, they afford serious cause of complaint 
against the Secretary—that they afford exigent 
'| cause for immediate and effectual interposition t 
|| arrest what is criminal and to protect the public 


1 
| 
| 
| 


moved it, believing, as he has said, the truth of , 
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ug Does anybody deny this? Who has 

poo to deny it? “No one. 
But itis said that these charges rest upon news- 

and other authority, denominated irrespon- 

Pine and therefore are not worthy of consider- 

aa [ have already said that they rest, for the 

e poses of inquiry, upon the high and responsible 

uthority of my. colleague. But suppose they do 

rest upon unofficial authority, does it therefore 
follow that they do not rest upon credible author- 
1y? Not at all. I might inquire, why do the 
fiends of the Secretary object upon technical 
ounds? Why have they not denied these charges? 

Why have they not chailenged an investigation? 

sre gentlemen afraid to do so? 

“Mr. BAKER. Do I understand my colleague 

to say that he does not understand any gentleman 

on this side of the House to protest that Mr. 

Ewing is innocent? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I do not understand 
hat any gentleman on that side has denied his 

It. : 

OMe. BAKER. We do not understand that any 
eentieman on that side of the House charges Mr. 
Ewing with being golly. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. That is the very point 
[make. Ido notcharge him with guilt in regard 
to the claims alleged to be allowed, because I do 
not know that they have been allowed 

Mr. BAKER, (in his seat.) Why, then, do 
you propose an investigation? e 
‘ Mr. McCLERNAND (continuing his sentence) 
but Lask gentlemen why they shrink from an in- 
vestigation which will determine whether he has 
slowed them—which will dissipate all doubt? 
Does the gentleman deny that the Secretary has 
allowed them ? ; 

But, sir, 1 recur to another point, which does 
not rest upon what gentlemen denominate hearsay, 
but upon what I believe to be undeniable fact. 
One of the resolutions under consideration con- 
tains the charge that the Secretary has usurped 
authority not belonging to him; that he has wrested 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
the power to appoint clerks in that office, and that 
he has appropriated the exercise of that power to 
himself. Is this teue? I challenge a denial. 

[ put the question to gentlemen on the other 
side, Has the Secretary of the Interior exercised 
the power in question or not? 

Mr. BAKER. What power? 

Mr.McCLERNAND. The power of appoint- 
ing clerks in the General Land Office. 

The SPEAKER, (to Mr. McC.ernanp.) Does 
the gentleman from Illinois yield the floor to his 
colleague? 

‘Mr. McCLERNAND. Yes, if he will reply 
specifically. 

Mr. BAKER, I reply specifically that, if the 
gentleman thinks he has, let the House inquire of 
him by resolution, and he will give us the facts. 

Mr. McCCLERNAND. That is a virtual ad- 
mission that the Secretary of the Interior has exer- 
cised that power. I take it for granted not only 
from the fact that it is the general opinion in this 
city, but because gentlemen on the other side of 
the House do not deny that he has exercised it. 
Predicating, then, this as a certainty, what fol- 
lows? The act establishing the General Land 
Office, approved April 25, 1812, provides in its 12th 
section as follows: ‘* That the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office shall be authorized to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of clerks,’ &c. The act 
\o reorganize the Land Office, approved July 4, 
1836, provides that the Commissioner of the Gen- 

tral Land Office ‘* shall be authorized to employ 
for the service of the General Land Office ”’ a corps 
of clerks, draughtsmen, and other subordinates, 
enumerating the numbering and salaries of each 
class. Such is the law. hat, now, has been 
the practice under the law? Before the present 
dministration was installed in power the ques- 
tion, a8 | understand, had been referred to the At- 
‘orney General, whether the power of appointing 
these subordinates belonged to the Commissioner 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury, who was then 
the head of the Land Office, or to the President; 

and the decision was, that the power belonged to 

the Commissioner. At least, I repeat that [ have 

n so informed. Then here, upon the case 

‘tated, is an open violation of law, and the usurpa- 

tion of the prerogative of the Commissioner of the 

General Land Office. Does anybody deny this? 

And why this usurpation? It is well known that 











aap that he is no mincer in the use of it. 


is history would probably answer that he seized 


this patronage the better to enable him to feed the 
hungry rapacity of the howling throng of office- 
seekers who infest this capital. 
to ecoqunt for so extraordinary and unwarrantable 
an act? 


How else are we 


Again: if it be true that the Secretary has re- 


opened old and obsolete claims, and paid large 
amounts of Interest upon them, where there was 
no specific authority of law for the payment, he 
has also in this particular violated law and 
squandered away the public money. 


I hold 
it to be a maxim, that interest does not run 
against the sovereign or the Government, where it 
is not expressly stipulated for, and such has been 
the rule practiced upon by our Government, ex- 
cept in particular cases, forming an exception to 
the general rule. The Secretary, therefore, if he 
has paid interest without express authority of 
law, has not only done so contrary to law, but has 
overturned law—he has substituted his official 
dictum for a maxim—a well established maxim of 
law applicable to government. 
the Secretary acted innocently but erroneously ? 
This apology will scarcely be ventured, for it 
would imply a degree of ignorance incompatible 
with the character of the Secretary, and but little 
more pardonable, except in the motive, than will- 
ful malfeasance. It is better to believe that he is 
innocent until the contrary is proved; and to this 
presumption he is entitled for the present. I ac- 
cord it to him in its full extent. 

But why should gentlemen object now to inves- 
tigation for light and technical reasons, when it 
was only a few days ago they voted a similar in- 
vestigation in regard to the Secretary of War? In 
that case rumor charged that the Secretary of War 
had obtained the allowance of a large claim, by 
the Treasary Department, in which he was inter- 
ested, after the claim had been previously rejected 
ay the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Walker. 

he Secretary of War did not wait for an investi- 
gation to be moved here; he heard of the rumor, 
and at once requested the Fjouse to raise a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject. This was done 
at his émstance, upon rumors totally unvouched 
here, and the committee are now engaged in the 
service assigned to them. Why has not the Sec- 
retary of the Interior done thesame? Why do 
his political friends here resist investigation, and 
that too after the organ of the Administration, the 
Republic newspaper, has challenged investigation? 
Why this concurrence in investigation in one case 
and resistance in another? Let it be explained. 
It is at least due to gentlemen on the other side 
that they should explain their inconsistency. Let 
us have light—let us have the truth—let us probe 


which we are members, which is the purse-keeper 
under the Constitution, and which is alone of all 
the departments of the Government immediately 
elected by the people, and immediately responsi- 
ble to them. Nothing short of this will be satis- 
factory to the country—nothing short of this 
ought to be satisfactory to the Secretary. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, appealed to the 
entleman from Illinois [Mr. Ricnarpson] as—it 
eing petition day—gentiemen on his side of the 

House had given their assent to the introduction 
out of order of his [Mr. R.’s] resolution under the 
idea that it could be amended, and as the amend- 
ments proposed had been ruled out of order—that 
the gentleman agree, and that the unanimous con- 
sent of the House be given to him [Mr. R.] to 
accept of his (Mr. E.’s) amendment as a modifi- 
cation of the resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON replied that he would state 
to the gentleman, that so long as he remained in 
this House he would not again consent to bring in 
any proposition by means of a bargain with gen- 
temen. He regretted that he had not this morn- 
ing moved to suspend the rules for the reception 
of his resolutions independently of any under- 
standing on the part of gentlemen, that he might 
have presented them to the House vnirammelied 
by any other resolutions whatever. He could not 
consent to mix up any other proposition with 
those contained in his resolutions. 

Mr. BAYLY leave to say to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. Evans,} that, notwith- 
standing the objections to his [Mr. E.’s} resolu- 
tion on account of its vagueness, if the gentleman 
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the Secretary is no despiser of the advantages of || would move for a separate committee he (Mr. B.) 


| would vote for it. 


Mr. EVANS said he did not see why a sepa- 
rate committee was necessary. He was perfectly 
willing to refer these subjects to one committee. 

Mr. BAYLY. If the .gentleman’s amendment 
is added the committee will not be able to report 


| during the present session of Congress. 
| 


| tees I doubt whether the 


Is it to be said that | 





Mr. EVANS. If there should be two commit- 


would be able to report 
| during this session; and I do not see why eighteen 
| persons instead of nine persons should be bur- 
| dened, embarrassed, trammelled with the business. 
| The committee of nine would be appointed by the 

Chair, in whom and in whose appointments he 
had confidence, and he ventured to say they would 
be able to investigate all the proposed subjects. of 
inquiry with about as much expedition as they 
could a part only, and more appropriately than to 
| have the subject divided out among more members. 
Mr. E, further pressed his appeal to Mr. R. to 

accept his amendment; and a brief conversation 
arose between the two gentlemen, in which Mr. 
Roor also participated. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, said: The 
| remarks which have fallen from the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Evans,] must convince 
| every member of this House that the object he 
| has in view is confusion. He evidently wishes to 
| evade the inquiry. His proposed enlargement of 
the investigation will carry us so far into this mat- 
ter as to present a task which it is not probable 
| any committee wfil undertake to perform. I arm 
constrained, therefore, to doubt his sincerity. I 
| cannot believe he is sincere in desiring any part or 
parcel of this investigation. He makes a mere 
parliamentary ruse to extenuate a vote which he 
intends to give. 

If, however, he be sincere, he should make his 
charges specific—not to insinuate fraud, defalca- 
tion, corruption, in general terms; but to specify 
| the case—to be as definite, at all events, as the 
| original resolution of the gentleman from Illinois, 

[Mr. Ricnarpson.] 

But the conduct of the officials proposed by 
him to be investigated, is no longer a subject de- 
| manding of this House or this Congress imme- 





diate and pressing action. Our power is limited 
to a preferment of articles of impeachment. ‘The 
penalty of being found guilty extends only to a 
removal from office and an incapacity to hold 
office. If there were any derelictions by the 
former high functionaries, similar to those naw 
intimated, it was the duty of the last Congress to 
have exposed them tothe country. Nothing now 
| discovered can prevent abuses; moreover, all the 
| papers, correspondence, and accounts, are now in 
| the hands and keeping of their political opponents, 
They have the power, and I cannot doubt their 





the matter to the bottom; we owe this to the body of || disposition to expose and to make known every- 


thing. An investigation now into the ofScial con- 
duct of the members of the past Administration, 

| without a showing of probable cause of corrup- 
tion, is unnecessary and profitiess. Batstill I say 
to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Evans,] 
that if he will make his charges specific—if he 
wishes to inquire into any named special case, de- 
cided by any public officer at any time heretofore, 
and will move for a committee, I will not refuse 
it to him—on the contrary, I will vote for it. 

But the objection urged to the resolutions of the 

entieman from Illinois is, that the Secretary of the 
Tnterlor is charged with no guilt, charged with no 
particular official corruptien. Nothing, in my 
estimation, would be more improper. The very 
point in the inquiry is, whether the Secretary of 
the Interior has been guilty of corruption in cer- 
tain specified official transactions. Guilt is not 
assumed, but a well-founded belief is entertained 
and expressed, that his conduct needs explana- 
tion. Such is my opinion. 

Let me take the first case, ani present the facts 
as they are represented to me. The Messrs. 
Ewings had a claim before the Indian Bureau 
during the last Administration. They had their 
attorneys, and pressed its allowance. It.was re- 
jegted, after argument, by the proper officers. 
After exhausting all their means to obtain the 
amount they claimed from the executive officers, 
they appealed to Congress; and [I have the joint 
resolution in my hand, reported by Genera! Atch- 
ison of the Senate, on January 8, 1849, the 
chairman at that time, I believe, of the Commit- 

tee on Indian Affairs, which was intended to pro- 
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vide for this case. It authorized the appointment 
of commissioners to examine into certain Indian 
debt claims, If the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the Senate believed it was the duty, indeed if 
they believed the executive officers had the power 








to return and allow this claim, do you suppose | 


this joint resolution would have been authorized 
by that committee to be reported? The committee 
may have deemed the claim a just one, and may 
have been willing to open the way to a reversal of 
the decision of the executive departments by the 
appointment of commissioners; but it is perfectly 
clear they deemed it necessary to interpose the 
powerful arm of Congress to reach it. The joint 
resolution, however, did not pass Congress. The 
old executive officers pass out, and the present 
incumbents take possession of the offices. The 
appeal to Congress is no longer made. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior entertains, hears, and de- 
termines the case; and $77,000, or thereabouts, is 
drawn from the Treasury, and paid over to indi- 
viduals contrary to the former decision on the sub- 
ect, 

e This transaction, which I have no doubt is truly 
reported so far as it goes, presents two questions. 
First, Did the Secretary of the Interior have the 
vower to revive and readjudge this case after it 
bad been previously finally decided by his prede- 
cessors? Second, In assuming the power and in 
reversing a former adjudication and paying out 
this large private claim, would all the circumstances 
and facts warrant the imputation that he acted cor- 
ruptly from improper or impure motives: was any 
advantage in any way to inure to him, the Secre- 
tary? 

Not knowing the precise facts in this case, I 
assume, what | suppose no gentleman will contro- 
vert, that the Secretary of the Interior has al- 
lowed the claim or claims of the Messrs. Ewing, 
and that his predecessor had rejected the same 
claim; and when I refer to the Senate resolution, 
I do not speak from idle and vague rumor as a 
confirmatory proof of ita rejection. The Secre- 
tary, then, baw exercised a power wrong in prin- 
ciple, dangerous in practice, and has taken up bis 
march along a road which will lead to the greatest 
corruption, In my judgment, a decision by the 
Executive department, in which I include the heads 
of Burreaus, Secretaries and President, when ap- 
peals are taken, has the same binding effect as a 
judgment entered up in a court of .justice, and 
that it is binding upon ell the partes, barring 
fraud and mistakes. It becomes a res adjudicatur, 
and nothing but the power of Congress can reopen 
the case. We must have something fixed, some- 
thing disposed of as we go along. The power 
claimed by the Secretary of the Interior is not 
exercised by the Postmaster General. Mr. Col- 
lamer, who was long a member of this House, 
and is a good Jawyer, has again and again re- 
fused to reopen cases decided by his predecessor. 
My colleague (Mr. McWixtie] and myself a few 
days since hada trial of this principle. A con- 
stituent of ours had a small claim, founded, as I 
believe, in justice and equity, amounting to some 
$150. Yet the Postmaster General, upon appli- 
cation, refused to reopen the case. His prede- 
cessor had adjudicated the claim; he regarded the 
whole matter as res adjudicata. I am convinced 
he was right, and under my advice our constitu- 
ert has appealed to this House for justice. This 
seems not to be the principle or the practice of the 
Secretary of the Interior. This subject should be 
examined. Iam astonished that the Administra- 
tion party exhibit such seeming unwillingness to 
meet the issue broadly, flatly, readily. A sensi- 
tive mind, conscious of rectitude, would court in- 
vestigation, would regard those gentlemen who 
ask for a committee as his best friends, enabling 
him to justify himself. If there be nothing wrong 
in the conduct of the Secretary, his apparent 
friends on this floor would induce the belief that 
they feared some development which would in- 
culpate the Secretary. 

But the course proposed is said to be unprece- 
dented 

Mr. HALL interposed, and (Mr. T. yielding the 
floor) said he desired to call the attention of the 
House to the fact, that during the last Congress, 
the Committee on Public Expenditures reported a 
series of resolutions directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the House with certain in- 
formation in relation to the management of the 
‘Treasury, and especially in relation to loans and 
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Treasury notes. That resolution was introduced 
on the 31st of May, 1848, and in June, 1848, the 
Journal has this entry: 

“Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend Mr. 
Srroum’s resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Expenditures 
be instructed to make a thorough examination into the con- 
dition of the Treasury Department, and especially in rela- 
tion to the treasury notes and loans under the acts of July 
22, 1846, and January 28, 1847, and that said committee have 
jeave to send for persons and papers, and to employ a clerk 
at the usual compensation.” 

This resolution was decided in the affirmative, 
yeas 138, nays 37. 

Mr. SWEETSER desired to make an explana- 
tion. ta 

Mr. T. again yielded the floor. 

Mr. S. said, that in an informal treaty made by 
traders and merchants not authorized by the Gov- | 
ernment, for the purpose of purchasing the Miami 
Reservation, made at Massasineway, the Miami | 
Indians stipulated for the sale of the Miami Res- 
ervation, and for the payment of their numerous 
creditors, among whom were the Messrs. Ewing, 
they being their largest creditors. 

The Government subsequently adopted the 
treaty so far as the purchase of the Reservation 
was concerned, and at the same time assumed to 
question the validity of the claims against the 
Miami tribe of Indians, and assumed to suspend 
the payment subsequently. The Miami tribe held 
a council, in which they recommended the adjust- 
ment of claims against the tribe, made at the Mas- 
sasineway treaty, upon a reinvestigation, a sche- 
dule which they were willing should be paid. They 
made a schedule of the claims which they were 
willing should be paid, and submitted said sched- 
ule and adjustment to the Government, for the 
sanction of the Government, which was given. 

The Indian Bureau upon investigation being | 
made, made a decision near the close of Mr. 








Polk’s administration, refusing to pay the Messrs. 
Ewing the amount of their claim as adjusted by 
the Indians, and approved by the President. 

From the decision of the head of the Indian Bu- 
reau, an appeal was taken to the Secretary of the 
interior. ‘That appeal was taken after the present 
Administration came into power. Mr. S. regarded 
the appeal from the head of the Indian Bureau to 
the head of the department having charge of the 
Indian Bureau as legitimate; and further, that the 
amount paid the Messrs. Ewing not exceeding the 
amount stipulated by the Miamis in the aforesaid 
readjustment, is right. Mr. S. said, having some 
knowledge of the matter, he did not feel at liberty 
to remain silent, when the reputation ofa Secretary | 
was involved, who had no opportunity to make an | 
explanation upon this floor. He said that he | 
should, however, vote for an investigation, in order | 


for explanation. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON said, he was not inquiring 
into the reasons that induced the reversal of the 
decision. That was a matter which might be re- 
ferred to the committee. He was satisfied with 
one fadt, and that was, that the former executive 
officer had rejected this claim, and 

Mr. VINTON interposed and asked a question, 
of which nothing was heard, but the purport of 
which may be inferred from the reply. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, the fact that the com- 
mittee of Indian Affairs of the Senate had author- 
ized Mr. Atchison to introduce a joint resolution 
appointing commissioners to pass upon the claim 
of the Messrs. Ewing, was evidence that the com- 
mittee believed that there was no remedy in the 
Executive Department, and that it was necessary 
to interpose the power of Congress to induce the 
settlement of the claim. 

Mr. CROWELL desired to ask one question. 

Mr. THOMPSON again yielded. 

Mr. CROWELL. Is this rejection of a claim 
by the head of a department any more res adjudi- 
cata than the rejection of a claim by either House 
of Congress would be? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I regard this asa very dif- 
ferent matter. The whole of the treasury of the 
country is in our hands, and we can exercise our 
discretion. 

Mr. CROWELL. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Tompson] is an old member of this 
House. _L ask him for information. 








Mr. THOMPSON (apparenily not hearing the || 


remark;) there is a broad distinction between the 
two cases. There is a wide difference between 


— in this way. We make the | 


to give those who were implicated an opportunity !! 
}} 





this House and one of the departments, 


ee = to go by rule of law. If I is 
not mistaken there is a decisi 
Court upon that point. cision of the Supreme 
Mr. CROWELL. Does not this Ho 
rule of law? 
Mr. THOMPSON, 


Use go by 
I do not desire to be inter. 


} tae Way aws. We 
have a discretion given te us. We owe responsi 
| bility only to God and our constituents, We... 
| held responsible for what we do here. We ike 
| rules of law, and unmake them at our pleas, . 
| Itis different with the officers of the Executive de. 
| partménts. They must execute the laws, Whe, 
| one of these officers rejects a claim, it is decided. 
| though the party may appeal to this House for 
| @ reversal of its decision. 
| Mr. ASHMUN inquired whether, if the Pog, 
| master General had allowed the claim in the case 

of the gentieman’s constituent referred to, whether 
| he would have pocketed the money? 

Mr. THOMPSON. My constituent would 

have taken the money. I think he was clear| 
| entitled to it. My colleague [Mr. Mc Wine} has 

presented the claim. I think Mr. Collamer was 
right in not reversing the decision; but | think this 
House ought to do so. This is the only place 
where redress can be obtained. I say that revers. 
al does not necessarily imply corruption; but jt 
presents a case which would necessarily lead to an 





examination and inquiry. Would not Mr. Ewin 
himself ®equire it? Would he ask his friends to 
screen him from such an investigation ? 

Some conversation here took place between Mr. 
Gentry and Mr. Tnompson, arising out of a re- 
mark of the former, that no thember on his side of 
the House declined an investigation, but that the 
only question was, what was the proper investiga. 
tion, and what the first step to be taken in it. F 

Mr. T. then submitted that the course now 
proposed was the very course adopted by the 
gentleman himself and three-fourths of the |ast 
Congress in relation to the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury;and Mr. T. read some of the votes thereon. 

he only remaining inquiry (continued Mr. 
| T.) is, were the circumstances attending this de- 
| cision such as to lead to the conviction of corrup- 
tion? It may be that the Secretary may have 
reversed the decision of his predecessor, not only 
in this case, but in all those enumerated, and in 
| many others; and though he was wrong, indeed 
| grossly wrong, it may turn out on investigation 
that he was neither interested nor corrupt. This 
no gentleman has a right to assume from the facts 
now well known and admitted. The determina- 
tion of this very question is what the committee 
are required to do, and | can see no objection to 
it. 

The only question in my mind is that raised by 
‘the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippings,] ought 
the matter to be referred to a special committee or 
to the standing Committee on Public Expenditures? 
| I prefer the special committee, and shall vote for 
it; but I shall be content with the standing com- 
mittee, if we confer upon it sufficient power to 
| examine into aud eviscerate all the facts. I have 
| regarded the whole subject as involving merely the 
rightfulness of the expenditure of public money. 
I think there is not the slightest analogy between 
| this case and that put by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, that every person hasa right to be secure from 
| search—that his premises, his papers cannot be 
reached without due process of law . Sir, a public 
| officer is but am agent of the people—the papers he 
has are not his papers—the money he disburses is 
not his money: they all belong to the people; and 
we, as the representatives of the people, havea 
| right to examine his papers, count his money at 
| any time, aye, at any hour, either of the day or the 

night, when it shall meet our wishes. There is not 

the least similitude between such a case and that of 
| an individual who has a right to have his payers 
secure from seizure or examination without due 
proceas of law. 

In every way in which you may present this 
question, I must think gentlemen 46 themse' vet 
great injustice, as well as the Secretary of tha Late- 
rior, in shrinking from this investigation, anc ill 
evading a direct issue upon the points presented. 

Gentlemen call upon me to move the previous 
| question. After what I have said I could not doit. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of eee said he ~~ not 

0 to any investigation by any properly-con- 
| eho. comtiities of ths Hous.” a teat the 


| 
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which defines the duty of the Committee 
Expenditures, as follows: 


an rales 
a Public 


s{rshall be the duty of the Committee on Public Ex- || persons, come from without. 


ves to examine into the state of the several Public De- 
and particularly into laws making appropriations 
and to report whether the moneys have been dis- 
formably with such laws; and also to report, 

time to time, such provisions and arrangements as 
me necessary to add to the economy of the departments 
’ ig the accountability of their officers.” 

Under this rule the House had constituted a 
sanding committee, whose especial duty it was to 
uke charge of the disbursements of money in the 
yarious public departments. Let this committee 
report upon the topics of inquiry proposed by the 
resolutions of the gentleman from Illinois, if in 
iheir investigations they found it necessary. And 
if any gentleman desired to refer special inquiries 
io them, let it be done by resolution, and there 
yas no gentleman on this side of the House, he 
ventured to say, who would interpose the least 
gojection. At the head of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Expenditures, he saw was the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Jounson.] He believed that 
ventleman was quite vigilant; he had never heard 
that he was indisposed to the discharge of such 
a JOHNSON, of Tennessee, interposed, (the 
goor being yielded for explanation,) and referred 


opdittt 
yents, 

of moneys 
wed CON 


the gentleman to the 78th rule, which, he said, || 


devolved the same duties upon the Committee of 
Ways and Means; and he said, by reference to 
other rules, the gentleman would find that six ad- 
ditional committees had been constituted, upon 
whom the same duties had been devolved. So 
faras he was concerned, and he thought he might 
say the same with reference to the other members 
of the Committee on Public Expenditures, that 
commiteee were exceedingly anxious to know 
what their duties were. They found their duties 
divided and distributed between five or six com- 
miitees, and the committee were really at a loss 
toknow what their duties were: 


Mr. STEPHENS (résuming) said, that the | 


other rules to which the gentleman had refer- 
red did but strengthen the position which he had 
taken. The duty of examining into the accounts 
of the departments was now assigned by the 
standing rules of the House, to some fifty gentle- 


men, composing five or six standing committees. | 


What necessity was there, then, for the appoint- 
ment of an additional special committee at this 
time? This investigation came peculiarly within 
the range of the duties of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Expenditures. Other committees had the same 
general duty confided to their charge; but this fact 


did not exonerate the Committee on Public Ex- | 


penditures. He would be glad to see that com- 
mittee investigate the subjects proposed by the res- 
olutions of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
\icHarDsoNn,] but he could see no necessity for 
the appointment of aspecial committee. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bay.y] had 
spoken of this House as the grand inquest of the 
nation. He (Mr. S.) accorded with the gentle- 
man in that proposition. The House were, if 
they pleased, the grand jury of this realm, whose 
duty it was to inquire into all these matters. 
They were to do it, however, according to their 
rules, unless a case arose which did not come 
within those rules. But should they not proceed 
with the same deliberation and caution, and upon 
the same fixed principles by which the grand 
jury of a county was governed?” How did ihe 
grand jury-—the grand inquest of a county— 
proceed upom sich a matter? Either by present- 
ment, or by indictment. Where was the prosecutor 
here? There was none. If any man came to the 
bar of this House, or by a memorial presented, 
made a charge against any of the heads of the de- 
partments, it would constitute a sufficient cause for 
the House to proceed instantly to the investiga- 
tion. But no responsible accuser had appeared; 
no specific charges had been made. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barzy] 
would argue that the House should proceed in 
this inatter in the same manner as a grand juty 
did in the case of apresentment. The graud ju 
0? a county ene present a bill, if any of their 
number knew that a crime, or an act in violation 
of law, had been committed. But would a grand 
jury find a presentment upon the statement vf 
one of its members, that he had heard out of 
doors certain charges made, for which he would 
not vouch? Never. In this case, no gentleman 








| in this Hall had risen and preferred charges, nor | 


And the main question was ordered to be now 


| had any tangible charges, made by responsible || taken. 


Upon this state of 


to arresting the attention of the House, in making 


Why, growing ont of this ver 


the various departments, amounting to perhaps 
twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Suppose it 
should be charged by these writers that one and 
another of these claims had been improperly al- 
lowed, would the fact of a member’s coming in 


vouching for the correctness of the charges, 


committee of this House? Should the atten 


cially when the House had 





ing committees to investigate all such matters? 


} 


|| Ricnarpson] that he could have ample investiga- 
|| tion from this committee. 
|| from no investigation, but he.stood upon principle. 
I} on 
1, He was opposed to the further multiplication of 
| committees to take charge of this subject. Let 
the Committee on Public Expenditures, composed 
of competent men, as he believed they were, bring 
forward any charge against the head of this de- 
| partment, as to the preprints of disbursements 
made under his authority, or let them report any 
law which they considered necessary to regulate 
these disbursements, and they should have his aid. 
If, moreover, they wished the power to send for 
persons and papers, they had but to make the 
request and it would be cheerfully granted by his 
side of the House. 
|| sity for the appointment of this special committee. 
Mr. COBB, of Alabama, remarking that this 
question had been discussed about three hours, 


j 
| 








'| was now ready to take a vote, moved the previous 

|| question. 

| Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, said, before the 
previous question was put he wished to ask the 

| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ricuarpson] if he 

would adopt his (Mr. S.’s) amendment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON was understood to reply in 
the negative. 

Mr. MEADE appealed to the gentleman from 
| Alabama [Mr. Coss] to withdraw the demand for 
the previous question, to allow him to make a 

single remark, in which, he said, the gentleman 
was equally interested with himself; and he 
|| pledged himself to renew the demand. 

‘| Mr. COBB withdrew the demand. 

‘|| Mr. MEADE said he wished to say to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Evans,] who had 
offered this amendment, that, for one, he was 
willing that the proposition should be adopted by 
i 

| 





the House. He was well acquainted with some 
of the iusdividuals who were pointed to in that reso- 
tution. One of them was a member of the late 
Cabinet. In his behalf, he (Mr. M,) courted an 


the resolution whenever the gentleman might in- 
troduce it. And he took the liberty, and he did 


the House to vote for it also. 

In accordance with his pledge, Mr. M. renewed 
the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, appealed to the 
oe from Virginia [Mr. Meape] to with- 
raw the motion, to allow him (Mr. E.) to make 


a*single remark. 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Coss.) 


| 


journ. 
ted. 
a second, 


, 


The motion was rejec 





facts, he was totally opposed to such proceeding, || the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 

\ Giwpines,] striking out the words “ select com- 
such investigations which might consume week || 
after week, and month after month, if they took || 
up the subject, and appointed committees to inves- | 
tigate all the charges floating in the neWspapers. || 
Mexican war, || 
there had arisen claims which had been allowed in || 


rH 
| 
{ 


and referring to these vague charges, presenting || 
neither the names of their authors, nor himself 


constitute a case for investigation by a special | 
tion of the House be arrested in following up || 


such an airy, newspaper, ignis faluus, and espe- || 


taken the pre-| 


; ; eae a | B » Willi . Brown, Buel, . Jable, Cart- 
céetion. in . hake organization, to raise stand- | Brown, William J. Brown, Buel, Burt, Joseph Cable, Cact 


|| The Committee on Public Expenditures, at the | 
head of which was the gentleman from Tennessee, | 
were opposed to the present Administration in the | 
|| proportion of six to three. He alluded to this | 
|| fact to show the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. | 


He (Mr. 8.) shrank | 


He saw, therefore, no neces- | 


and in an able manner by gentlemen on both sides | 
of the House, and that he presumed the House | 


investigation, and he pledged himself to vote for |, 


not fear the responsibility, of pledging his side of || 


Mr. MEADE declined to withdraw, having | 
made the motion in accordance with his pledge to | 


r. VAN DYKE moved that the House ad- | 


And the question having been taken, there was 


Which main question was first on agreeing to 


mittee,’’ and inserting ** the Committee on Public 
Expenditures.”’ 

And the question was taken and decided in the 
negative—ayes 77, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred on agreeing to the 
resolution as offered by the gentleman from Iili- 
' nois, [Mr. Ricnarpson. } 
| Mr. RICHARDSON asked the yeas and nays, 


|| which were ordered. 


Mr. GENTRY said, he asked leave to repeat 
the notification which he had this morning given 
to the House, that if this resolution was voted 
down, he should immediately offer the one which 
he had offered in the early part of the day. 

The question was then taken and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 95, nays 73, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Albertson, Allen, Ashe, Averett, Bayly, 
Bissell, Boeock, Booth, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. 


ter, Cleveland, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Dimmick, Disney, 
Doty, Dunham, Durkee, Edmundson, Ewing, Featherston, 
Fitch, Fuller, Gerry, Giddings, Gorman, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, [sham G. Harris, Samp-oa 
W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Haymond, Hoagland, Hoila- 
day, Howard, Hubbard, Joseph W. Jackson, Andrew John- 
son, Robert W. Johnaon, Jones, Kaufinan, Preston King, 
La Sére, Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Maxon, MeCier- 
nand, McDonald, McLanahan, Rebert M. McLane, Me- 
Mullen, McWillie, Meacham, Meade, Miller. Millson, Olds, 
Parker, Peaslee, Peck, Phelps, Pouer, Powell, Richardson, 
Robbins, Robinson, Root, Ross, Sawtelle, Shepperd, Fred- 
erick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stetson, Streng, 
Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, 
William Thompson, Waiden, Wellborn, Wenwworth, Wil- 
drick, Williams, and Wood—95. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Baker, Bennett, Bo- 
kee, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Chester Butler, J. P. 
Caldwell, Calvin, Campbell, Casey, Chandler, Clarke, Cole, 
Conger, Conrad, Corwin, Crowell, Deberry, Dickey, Dixon, 
Duer, Duncan, Alexander Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Gentry, 
| Gould, Halloway, Hampton, Hebard, Henry, Howe, Kerr, 

Daniel P. King, George G. King, James G. King, John A. 
|| King, Matteson, McGaughey. McKissock, Finis E. McLean, 
| Moore, Morehead, Morse, Morton, Nelson, Newell, Otis, 
| Phenix, Pitman, Reynolds, Rockwell, Rose, Rumeey, Sack- 
ett, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, Stanly, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, Taylor, John B. Thompson, Thurman, Toombs, Un- 
derhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, White, and Winthrop—73. 

So the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Territories, 
| by unanimous consent, reported a bill No. 250, to 
create the office of surveyor general of public 
lands in Oregon, and to provide for the survey, 
and to make donations to settlers of said public 
lands, accompanied by a report in writing; which 
said bill was read a first and second time by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on public 
|| lands, and the bill and report ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the resolution of Mr. Ricnarpson 
had been adopted, and moved that that motion be 
laid upon the table. 

Ordered accordingly. 

Mr. STANLY asked the unanimous consent ef 
the House to offer a resolution, and gave notice, 
that if objection was made, he should move a sus- 
|| pension of the rules. 
|| Mr. BAYLY asked the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sranty] to waive his motion to 
allow him to make a motion. 

Mr. THOMAS moved that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken, and decided in the 
negative. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Stan.y for unanimous consent. to introduce his 
resolution— 

Mr. BAYLY repeated his request that the gen- 
tleman would waive his motion for a moment to 
allow him (Mr. B.) to report the deficiency bill, 
merely that it might be referred, and the amend- 
| ments printed. 

Mr STANLY aaid the House could adopt his 

resolution in the time that thegentleman consumed 

| in making the request. 

Cries: We will adopt it. 
| The resolution of Mr. Staniy was read, as fol- 
lows, viz: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed 
'| to inform this House whether he reopened and paid to 
| W. G. and G. W. Bwing a claim against the United States 
| of $77,000, which had been adjudicated and rejected by the 
|| proper officérs of the Government before the said Secretary 
|| was inducted into said office ; that he state the nature and 
|| character of said claim, the condition in which it was, and 
| what action had been had on it when he came into Office, 
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and the evidence on which ii was allowed ; that he wou f “Me. MGLANE thea sald ar oo without || Mittson, Moore, Morehead, Moree, Morton, Ne, 
| ‘ » Nelar 

‘ WHO were agents and attorneys for said Claim ; whether || being printed ? Otis, Ontiaw Phenix, Pitman 

any clerk in the Department of the Interior tad any in- M STANLY well, Root, Rumsey 

terest therein, and how much interest, if any, Was acquired, | r. 

2d That the said Secreta be also di j 


no) ds ? 
, Sackett, Shepperd *, Rog 
Spauldiag, Stan! Strong, Ta lor, TH » Silvester 
bill, Van Dyke, inton, Ww. atking’ urman, Ty, k, 0 
Howse whether he reopened a ; 












































said that was a question for the 
ireeted to inform the 1 House to decide, 
ed it siterest to the amount || yan LITTLEFIELD desired to ask 
of 431,006 on the pension Branted to James Barron, for ser. || 
vices rendered in the Virginia navy d 


’ 

a oder. 
uestion, || NAYS—Mesare Albertson, Ashe, Ay ti@—S4 
|. Mr. VINTON 2. hat if th inf aaa Bowlin, Joseph Cable Ch veland, W, u, HY, Bissey, 
uring the revolution. || . a Said, that i € Information Duer, Edmundson, Featherston, Fiteh, Fuiter banter, 
ary Way, after the principal had been fully paid and dis. 1} came to this House, it would, a8 a matter of ilton, Hammond, Isham G. Harris, Thomas}, 2 artic Han. 
charged 5 and if said terest was paid, was it simple or | Course, go to the committee bard, oseph W. Jac son, Jones, Kaufman L » Hub. 
compound? If eampound interest was paid, was it by the || Mr. BAY Y es—but is it to be printed ? Littlefield, Job Mann, Robert 
direction of said Secretary? and whether he has authorized | M VINTON d 
in any Case the payment of compound interest on any || r. iN Ma 
claim? and that he state wh 


€ a remark not distinetly 

» but which was understood to be an expres- 
eatd claim, and the jaw or ask for the printing anterior 
the same, | 0 the report of the investigating committee 

3d; That the said Secretary be alao directed to inform the | p 6 ° 2 8 tye 

House whether he reopened and paid aclaim to any person || (r, McLANE, of Maryland, said it was im- 
orpersous in behalf o the Chickasaw Indians of 108,000, || portant that there 
after the same had hee ily 


. ; should be a distinct understand- 
Nn adjudicated and rejected by the ing on that point. 
before the said Beeretary || 4 


proper officer of the Government 
came into office; that he inform the House fully what was i Mr, VINTON Suggested that the demand for 
the situation of the said claim when he came into office; || the yeas and nays should be withdrawn, 
On what evidence, Opinion, or authority, he wowed and || The SPEAKER said it could only be withdrawn 
Paid said ¢laim; who was th 


€ agent or agents, attorney or i] by unanimous consent. 
alt rneys, and who was the party or partie 


ort M. McLane.’ yf". Sere 
Miller, Parker, Peasteg Phelps, Riehss ts, M Queen’ 
0 Was the agent or attorney for || heard 


Richard 
Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Tho Jann a ° 
James Thompson Walden, Wallace, Wildrick, an Went 
—45. 


So the rules were not suspended, 


And the House refused to consider | 
tion at this time, ” the Tesoly. 


THE CENSUS, 





Ouse 
report back from the Committee on € Judicig ‘ 
2 in intecest, || ~ the census bill of the Senate with Sundry ame d | 
and whether said agent, attorney, or parties in interest, held i} Mr. HALL ° pjected. - ments, ; ' 
at the time of such payment, or now hold, any office under || Mr. KAUFMAN inquired of the Speaker, Mr. T. moved that the bill and amendments }, 
t a Gon, rament. a oe sie : '| whether if the House should now adjourn, the referred to the Committee of the Whole on . 
4th, Phat the saic ecretary be directe¢ fo inform the | : . : ‘ . , ne 
Howse whether he exercised the power of appointment of i Mon would Sa be the first business in order on State of the Union, ordered to be Printed, and be fc 
clerks in the Pension Office and the General Land Office ; {| mae ay next: 7 : k made the Special order of the day for to-morrow P 
and if so, by what authority of law ? Also, whether any || ‘J he SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is and each succeeding day until disposed of ’ re 
clerk appointed by him teviews the decisions of the Com- | not in order for the reason stated by the Chair, |. ti first t k et “ 
Missioner of Pensions by order and direction of said Secre- if t if th H hould djourn leavine the € question was st taken on referring the it 
tary; and if so, that he state the ‘easons and authority for || But i € House 8 oud adjourn, ° bill and on the printing, and was decided jn the " 
such order and direction, || question undisposed of, it would come Up as the affirmative. dit 
Mr. WENTWORTH said, that when it had || "finished business on the first day on which So the bil] and amendments were referred tO the bs 
b id is side of the H hat they had |! ™Otions to sus end the rule would be in order, ommittee of the Whole on the state of the Un; ‘ 
en said on his side of the Ouse, that they ha i, ; ; hether he had 4 nion, ui 
no objections, they meant to the resolution of the || Mr. BAYLY rose 0 inquire whether he ha and ordered to be printed. rep 
gentleman frorn Maryland, [Mr. Evans.} And if || understood the gentleman {Mr. Vinton] on the Mr. MILLER, from the same 
: ° if 
the gentleman from Maryland had any objection || Otherside of the I 


committee, as ma 
Ouse to say that the paper would |/ ang obtained leave to make : ked 

(0 offering his resolution, he (Mr. W.) would take || be referred without printing: 

upon himself the responsibility of d 


a minority report on 
: the same subject, accom anined by a bil] ag 
oing so. |} ; answer was made—or, if made, it was not substitute for the bill of the majority; which hs 
. i a || heard, ordered to be printed and referred to the Commit. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution is not now | The question, «Shall the rules be suspended }”” tee of the Whole on the state of Union as \ 
before the House. Phe question is whether there 2: i , end ; ~ 
; —— : : was then taken, and decided in the af rmative— he question recurring on the motion of MW whi 
is Any objection to the introduction of the resolu- || yeas 96, nays 44, as follows: a ‘P Ivania. t ke the bac” 4 
tion of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr, || ¥&88 96, Sart : Tompson, of Pennsylvan ay to make the bill the ut 
YEAS—Messrs, Alexander, Allen, Alston, Bennett, Bo. Special order for to-morrow, and for ever b who 
Sranty.] || cock, Bokee, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Burt, Ches- quent day until disposed of. : Y Subse. beat 
3 NE 0 j : ter Butler, Joseph P. Caldwell Campbell Casey, Chandler a ear : ey 
wid oe aregh : t ee tale mene that a | Clarke Clingmam Williamson Rat Cobb, Cole, Conger’ r. ROOT moved that the House adjourn, grea 
reso ne ca ing or in orma ion &8Na le over Corwin, eee berry, Dickey, Disney, a Doty, The House refused to adjourn, in th 
One day: | Duer, Dunean mundson, Alexander Evans “owler : atl 
The SPEAKER. The rule of the House re- || Freediey, Geniry, Goud, Halloway, Hampton, Harlan’ Fo JER moved to tt pote Motion of Mr. i 
Batat } ce ll h ti Hin - mn || Haymend, Henry, Holladay, Howe, luge, Audrew Johnson HOMPSON, by Striking Out to-morrow, and in. mere 
quires that an reso whons ca ing upon executive | Kerr, Daniel Pp. King, George G, King, James G. King, John Serting ‘* J hursday, out } 
Officers for ents shall ry co a * || A King, Preston King, Job Mann, Matteson, McGaughey, he amendment was rejected, that | 
nd it was upon that Sround that the hair MeKissock, Finis E. McLean, Meacham, Meade, Millson, Mr. MOREHEAD moved to amend by ; y are e! 
he reasltion of he getty amendment to | Mom ‘oni "Pman, Mapa On || Wednesday.” Agreed to." °Y ier. Bee 
the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois, Bat | nolds, Robbins, Rockweit, Root, Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, So the bill was made the special order of the da Gover 
the House can, by unanimous consent, Or under a i] Shepperd, Silvester, Spaulding, Stanly, Strong, Sweetser, for Wednesday next, and for each Succeeding day portio 
Suspension of the rules, not only introduce the res- || Tuylor, Thurman, Unierhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Watkins, until dis d a forma 
. a Tetsu White. Wie... 7 posed of. 0 
olution but consider it also. || Wentworth, White, Williams, and Winthrop—g6, : arioht 
TY ‘SPE AKER ked wh th !}  NAYS—Mesers, Albertson, Ashe, Averett, Bayly, Bissell, DELEGATES FROM NEW MEXICO, ° 
10. OPE, now asked w ether any gen- || Bowlin, Boyd, Joseph Cable, Cartter, Cleveland, ‘mmick, 7 , for the 
tleman objected to the introduction of the resoly- | Dunham, Featherston, Fuller, Hal, Hammond, Isham G. Mr. VAN DYKE rose, he said, to & privileged the fai 
tion of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. i aris, aampeon 3 Jai; Hubbard, Tes Seneae, uestion. The Committee on Elections had, some to exer 
Stax] timer’ MEBs ihe puede Mabon’ | Jayetee., The Commi sreamemoril of Hugh Nm 
; . j ; . a é Ts, é > ? 
r wnt. J-CA revere RETER, and BROWN, Richardson, Frederick P, Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, floor from Nea jae, applicant for a seat On this sales t 
OT Wlississj Pl, Severa ¥ rose and ob) ected, || Alexander H. Stephens, Stetson Thomas, Jacob Thomp- oO : ° 
Mr, STANLY en I move is suspend the || ne, oo ere, Toombs, Walden, Wallace, Weil- 
i lidric 4d Wood—44. 
rules, and I ask the yeas and nays, |) ’orn, Wildrick, an 


That report had been Ido nm 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state though 
of the Union, and made the special lnguag 
day for the 29th instant, In accordance with the 1 
instructions of the minority of that ¢ 


Mr. MEADE desired to Suggest to the gentle. || So two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. STANLy,] that a | were Suspended. 

modification of the resolution might be made which 

woald probably render it acc 









demand 
ommittee, he should | 
| The resolution being thua before the House, now desired to make a report, and that it should ceive e9 
eptable to the whole || € question was stated on agreeing thereto, take the same direction as had been given to the glad if t 
Hoise, | Mr. JONES rose to inquire whether the rule || report of the majority. 
The SPEAKER said that the gentleman could |! did not require that the resolution should lie over 
proceed by unanimous consent, 


one day? 
|. The SPEAKER. If objection is made, a mo- 
the modification he wished || tion to Suspend-the rules will be required. 
to Suggest was, that the communication should be; Mr. JONES obj 
addressed to the comm 


ittee instead of the House. | Mr. STANLY ‘moved that the rules of the 
Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee, moved that the || House be suspended fo i 
Touse do now adjourn 


r the purpose of considering 
‘ | the resolution at this time, 
‘he yeas and nays were asked an 


men wit 
acquaint 
farmers 

guage, it 
of the Se 
tition be 
table, an 


The SPEAKER stated that the Chair was of 
Opinion that the report ofa minority of the com. 
mittee was not a question of Privilege nor a privi- 
leged question, but that it had been the universal 
practice of the House 


ne HI » 83 a matter of courtesy, to 
allow the minority to make a report. 


0 objection being made— 


No objection having been made— 
Mr. MEADE said 



















The Dé 
© report was received, referred to the Com- sented, 
d ordered, and The question was taken, and the vote was de- |/ mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Fetition q 
being taken, were—yeas 66, nays 90, | clared to be—ayes 85, noes 47, made the Special order for the 29th instant, and two othe 
So the House refused to adjourn, Mr. STANLY asked the yeas and nays, ordered to be printed. the Statg 
‘he question then recurred on the demand of |, Mr. FEATHERSTON moved that the House BOUNTY LAnp, 
Mr. Srawny for the yeas and mays on his motion | do now adjourn. 
to suspend the rules, 





trticle o 
United § 
powers, 
Made the 
Sry to 
vern 
by article 
Under 
Preme la 
Vate 
the fourt 


€ question was taken, and the vote stood— 
lhe yeas and nays were ordered, || ayes 69, noes 83, 
Mr. KAUFMAN moved that the 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
journ: i 


question had inter- i pend the rules, it was taken and de 
vened since the House had refused to adjourn, and i] mise ane errorthiede not voting therefor, ) yeas 84, 
therefore the motion was not in order. | Nays 45; as follows: 

Mr. KAUFMAN Suggested that the yeas and 1 YEAS—Messrs, Alexander, Allen, Alston, Bennett, Bo- 
nays had been ordered. |) Kee, Breck, B 


pees raw Cees yi *t : yi hewng Burt, C, Butler, 
; | J. P. Caldwe alvin, Campbe ey 
Some conversation took place between Mr. Me- || am. Chal : Oroneh 


Chandler, Clarke, 
|| Clingman, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, 

Lawe of Maryland, and Mr. Stanity— 

Mr. MeLANR } 


ty, Dickey, 
Dixon, Duer, Duncan, A. Evans, Fowler, Freed! 
inquiring whether this 






Mr. COBB, of Alabama, asked the unanimous 
consent of the House, and objection being made, 
moved a suspension of the rules, to allow him to 
submit a motion that the bill granting bounty land 










uesday in June next. 

Pending this question— 

Mr. JONES moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, appealed to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 










Coss) to withdraw nO perso 
1) Giddi Gould, Halloway Hampton, H mad Hen? ese oe ween him to introduce ane tonal: ton 
Per, | panne? Gould, Ha iD. Pe, Haymond, Henry tion @hich he ha offered this morning. ;  Consed 
whea it came, was to be referred to he committee ? a? A Beets? King, Matiovon hccerai ue: Mr. JONES insisted on his motion, which being Pe dischg 
Mr. STANLY aaid of course. i! Gaughey, MeKissock, F. I McLean, Meacham, Meade, || agreed to, the House adjourned. * delive 
“y 
4 








1350. 


an 






NOTICE OF A BILL. 


gave notice that on Monday next |, 


Oe adoption of the following res- | 


be would move 
i n: 
si ed, That all debate in the Committee of the Whole 
hooks the state of the Union on the President’s m | 
oe tind the constitution of the State of California, shall || 
— two o’clock on Wednesday, the 18th day of May 
cer itthe committee shall not sooner come to aconciu- |) 
ms n the same,) and the committee shall then proceed |, 
un proposition submitted in said committee and 


be 
os by order of the House, February 27, 1850, as fol- |) 


ows: ; 
\ BILL toadmit 
Whereas the 


the State of California into the Union. || 
ple of California bave formed for them. | 
ga constitution and State pare and applied for | 
. ion into the Union as @ State; and whereas the said | 
omeution has been officially communicated to Congress, 
- republican: Therefore, 
he it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That . 
sate of California, with the boundaries described in 
ibe «aid constitution, shall be one, and is hereby declared 
ee one. of the United States of America, and admitted 
» > the Union on an equal footing with the original States 
all respects Whatever. 
a Q And be it further enacted, The said State of Cali- | 
fornia <hall never interfere with the primary disposal of the 
ii within the same by the United States, nor with any 
Congress may make for securing the title in such | 
wi to bona fide purchasers theteof; and no tax shall be | 
wr peed on lands the property of the United States; which 
oil provisions are hereby declared to be fundamental con- || 
viofs upon Which the said State is admitted into the || 
“iol that said committee also proceed to vote on such || 
amendments as may be pending or offered to the same, and | 
report the said bill to the House with such amendments as | 
may have been agreed to by the committee. | 


IN SENATE. 1] 
Monpay, -4pril 22, 1850. | 
Mr. CLAY. I have several petitions with i! 


« 
egulations 


| in protection of their rights, that Congress will do | 





of citizenship in Kentucky, and reside upon tts 
borders, in the county of Pendleton, south of and 
adjacent to the Ohio river and the State of Ohio. 
That, under the laws of Kentucky, there is due to | 
them respectively both the services and labor of | 
four certain negro men servants, of the value of 
$1,000 each, who, within the last six weeks, by 
the long-continued unlawful acts, mischievous con- | 
troversies, and impertinent intermeddling with 
their concerns, by persons residing in non-slave- | 
holding States, have induced their negroes to es- | 
cape into the State of Ohio, where, in consequence | 
of combinations and associations of persons there- | 
| 
| 


in, the said negroes are discharged from the labor 
due the petitioners, in vic'=tion of their rights 
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such service or labor may be due. They further 1 pensed with, and that it be referred to the Commit- 
| Say, that they possess by birth the proud privilege || tee on Pensions. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


i 
} 
| 
| 
} 


under the laws of Kentucky and of the Constitu- || 


tion. That they are inhibited from pursuing, by | 
themselves or agents, to make claim for these ser- | 
vants, by reason of mobs of lawless persons and | 
brute force, which they might have done had Con- | 
gress passed ail laws under the Constitution neces- | 
sary to effectuate those guarantees that Congress 
can alone afford. They ask, in absence of due 


and efficient laws emanating from the Government 


I} 
} 


|| seat o 


793 








The petition was so referred. 

Mr. SEWARD. The number of anti-slavery 
petitions which | find in my hand this morning is 
very much reduced; and I attribute this to the 
circumstance that persons who take a deep interest 
in that subject have thought it desirable—and have 
accordingly done so—to enlist the support of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky in behalf of 
their views. I find, therefore, that my number of 
petitions is reduced by the number which, I am 
glad to see, the Senator from Kentucky has pre- 
sented. 

l present a_petition from citizens of New York, 
asking a reduction of the rates of postage to two 
cents on all prepaid letters of not more than half 
an ounce. ‘The petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr, S. also presented five petitions from citizens 
of New York and a petition from citizens of Mich- 
igan, asking that slavery and the slave trade may 
be abolished in the District of Columbia, or the 
f Government removed therefrom. 

Also, a like number of petitions from the same 
pers asking that slavery and the slave trade may 

e prohibited in all the territories by express 


them the justice which is commensurate with the || law. 


wrong sustained, by granting them a full equiva- | 
lent in money for the value of their servants, 
The petition was laid upon the table, and the 
question of printing was referred to the Committee | 
on Printing. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I have received a | 


number of other petitions—kite petitions, | would 
call them—I suppose a score of them, praying for 
the repeal of all laws by which slavery and the 
slave trade are authorized in the District of Colum- 


yhich to trouble the Senate. ‘The first is the pe- || bia; that no State shall hereafter be admitted into 

‘ition of four citizens of the State of Kentucky, | the Union unless the constitution of such State 

who state in their petition that each of them has |! expressly promis the institution of slavery, and 
Th 


losta slave. The four have lost four slaves of very || so on. 
great value. That these slaves have taken refuge slips of newspaper attached to the heads of each, 


ey are all those petitions, with little | 





in the State of Ohio, and that itis in vain for them | 
attempt to recapture them; that they cannot go | 
ihereand attempt to recover their property with- ] 





out imminent hazard to their lives. They state || 
that by the Constitution of the United States they 
are entitled to the delivery of their property: thus || 
fed from them, to them; that it is the duty of the | 

Government of the United States to execute that ! 
portion of the Constitution, and, failing in the per- 
formance of that duty, they contend that they have 
arighttoask from the United States a compensation 
for the property they have lost in consequence of 
the failure of the Government of the United States 
to execute that provision of the Constitution. The 
petition, sir, is exceedingly well drawn up; it 
sisies the whole argument, and states it admirably. || 
Ido not believe that any jurist in the country, || 
though he might have stated it in more eloquent || 
language, could have stated with more force their 
demand that this provisig@n of the Constitution 
should be complied with, or that they should re- || 
ceive compensation for these slaves. I should be |) 
glad if this petition were printed. It comes from 
men with whom, it is true, 1 am not very well | 
acquainted; but, coming as it does from a class of 
farmers urging their own cause in their own lan- 
guage, it appears to be deserving of the attention 
ofthe Senate. I move that the reading of the pe- 
uuon be dispensed with, that it be laid upon the 
table, and printed. 

The petition which the honorable Senator pre- 
ented, with the foregoing observations, ia the 
jetition of James N. Pennett, Wm. Coppage, and 
wo other citizens of the county of Pendleton, in 
the State of Kentucky. Lt sets forth that, by 
trticle one, section one, of the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is vested with legislative 
powers, and by article first, section eight, it is 
made their imperative duty to pass all laws neces- 
‘ry to carry the powers thereby granted to the 
Government of the United States into effect; while, 

y article sixth, section second, the laws made 
under the Constitution by Congress are the su- 
preme laws of the land; and in protection of pri- 
‘ate personal rights, and the rights of property by 
the fourth article, section two, it is piovaied that 


ho person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
* consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom 





| issuing originally, I believe, from the print in this 


city, and which have been dispersed throughout 
the country and come back to us. It might have 
been a little more convenient if the petitioners had 
written on to somebody here, instead of payin 
double postage, to send these slips out first an 





then back again, and sent the names, and requested 


names to them. These petitions are, however, 
sent to me; and, out of respect to the right of 
petition and to the petitioners themselves, who, I 
dare say, are very respectable men—they are from 
the State of Ohio, and one from the State of Michi- 
gan—out of respect for the petitioners—differing, 
as everybody knows | do, upon all the points ex- 
cept one—I present these petitions, and move that 
the reading of them be dispensed with, and that 
they be laid upon the table. ~ 

The petitions were: One from Green county, 
Ohio; one from Almont, Michigan; asking that 
slavery and the slave trade may be abolished in the 
District of Columbia, or the seat of Government 
removed therefrom. Also, that no State may be 
admitted whose constitution does not prohibit sla- 
very within itslimits. Also, that the right of trial 
by jury may be secured to fugitive slaves. Also, 
that slavery may be expressly forbid by law in all 
the territories. 

Neither being read, they were laid on the table. 

Mr. CLAY. I have another petition, sir—one 
which has been nigra? by a great number of citi- 
zens of the State of Indiana; and one by the citizens 
of Mercer county, Pennsylvania. These petitions 
are signed numerously, one of them especially, by 
persons who have been concerned in some one or 
other of the various wars which have sprung up in 
this country, including the last war with Great 
Britain, praying for bounty lands to all those who 
have been concerned in any of those wars. I be- 
lieve a bill has already been reported on this sub- 
ject; and [ therefore move that the reading of these 
petitions be dispensed with, and that they be laid 
upon the table, 

Re petitions were accordingly laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. CLAY. Lhave one other petition, sir, from 
Grace Denny Sergeant, of Massachusetts. She 
prays that such a pension may be allowed her 
as is allowed to other widows in certain cases of 
the death of their husbands in the public service. 
I move that the reading of this petition be dis- 
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Also, a like number from the same places, ask- 
ing that no State may hereafter be admitted whose 
constitution does not expressly prohibit slavery 
within its limits. 

Also, a like number from the same places, ask- 
ing that the right of trial by jury may be secured 
to fugitive slaves when arrested in any other State 
than that in which their service is claimed; all of 
which were severally ordered to be laid on the 


| table. 


Mr. WALKER presented the proceedings of a 
meeting of citizens of New Jersey, held at Rice- 
ville, in that State, in favor of an act granting the 
public lands in limited quantities to actual settlers 
free of cost; which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

Mr. WHITCOMB submitted documents rela- 
ting to the claim of Francis Mortimer, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, to a pension; which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAYTON presented the proceedings of a 


| meeting held at Riceville, in that State, in favor of 
somebody here to get slips and attach these | 


the enactment of a law granting the public lands 
in limited quantities to actual settlers free of cost; 
which were referred to the Committee on Public 


| Lands. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. RUSK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to which was referred the 
petition of Samuel W. Chilson, asking pay for 
services under a contract with the Post Office De- 
partment, submitted a report, which was ordered 
to be printed, accompanied by a bill for the relief 
of Saml. W. Chilson; which was read and ordered 
to a second reading. 

Mr. CLEMENS, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to which was referred House 
bill for the relief of Joseph Richards, reported back 


|| the same without amendment, and recommended 


its passage 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee of 
Claims, to which was referred House bill for the 
relief of John Plunkett, submitted an adverse re- 
port on the same; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred House bill for the relief of 
George Collier and Wm. G. Peters, reported back 
the same without amendment, and recommended 
its passage. 

TACKING BILLS. 

Mr. BENTON moved to take up his motion of 
instruction to the committee of thirteen against 
tacking any other bill, or any foreign matter, to 
the bill for the admission of the State of California. 

Mr. CLAY. 1 will thank the Clerk to read it 
before the question is taken. 

The motion was read, as follows: 


“ That the said committee be instructed to report sepa- 


rately upon each different subject referred to it; and that 
|| the said committee tack no two bills of different natures 


together, vor join in the same bill any two or more subjects 
which are in their nature foreign, incoherent, or incougra- 
ous to each other.”’ 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I feel it incumbent 
Sto me to object to taking up this resolution now, 
e 


re is a committee composed of six now absent 


‘ 
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upon a pene melancholy duty, well known || 
to the Senate. That committee went away under 
the impression that no important subject connect- | 
ed with the agitating questions of the day, would | 
be taken up in iw absence. And, indeed, inde- 1 
pendent of any such expectation upon the part of | 
the committee, it seems to me that it would not be 
right for the’Senate, in the absence of a portion of | 
its body, deputed by itself upon its own service, to | 
take upa subject in which that committee might | 
| 
| 
i 
i 








feel as great an interest as I feel. And, sir, there 
are other considerations. I really do not know 
how the Senate stands constituted at present; I 
have not counted up. But, sir, this state of things 
might happen: a majority of this Senate has de- 
clared that it will give no instructions to that com- || 
mittee; a majority of this Senate has declared that 
it will give no instructions, general or ,special, to 
that committee; a majority of this Senate has de- 
clared that, when a succession of, 1 think, nine || 
specific instructions were offered, it would give no 
instructions whatever. Such was the decision of 
a majority of this body. Now, sir, in the absence 
of a considerable portion of that majority it is pro- || 

oged to take up the very subjects—not, perhaps, 
in precisely the same language, but the same in 
substance—upon which a majority of the Senate 
has thas acted—to take up the same subjects, and 
to act upon them. Well, sir, what might not re- 
sult? It might happen—it depends, it is true, 
upon the character of the Senate, and the opinions 
of individual members—it might happen that the 
absent committee of six constituted a part of the | 
majority who refused to give instructious to the | 
committee of thirteen; and yet the minority, in 
consequence of the temporary absence of a portion 
of that majority, might give instructions, and do 
the very thing which a ante), of the Senate have 
refused todo. Ido not think it right, therefore, 
under these circumstances, to take up the motion 
of the honorable Senator from Missouri, and there- 
fore | feel bound to object. 

Mr. BENTON. On Friday last, when every- 
body was here, it was not right to take it up then; | 
and now, to-day, when the committee of six are 
gone away, it is not right to take it up; and thus, 
if we go on in this way, we will never be likely to | 
take itupatall. I have not said that I would ask 
for a vote in the absence of a committee; I merely 
ask to take it up for the purpose of discussion; and 
] see no reason why it may not be taken up for 
discussion now. It has lain on the table not only 
twenty-four hours, as the Senate wanted it to lie, 
but it has been three times twenty-four hours— 
seventy-two hours, sir. It has got cold enough 
now, and I propose that we should take itup. 1 
do not ask fora vote upon it. [ask for an eppor- 
tunity to make good what I said to the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky on Friday last. I ask 
now that we go on with the motion which was ob- |} 
jected to on Friday, because it had not lain for 
twenty-four hours upon the table. 1 hope the Sen- 
ate will permit me to go on. 

Mr. CLAY. In regard to its not being taken up | 
on Friday, [ will merely remark to the Senator 
from Missouri that it was not then in order to take || 
it up. There is no reproach to the Senator, or any- 
bedy else. He made a motion, but according to 
the rules it could not be taken up on Friday, and 
it was therefore laid on the table. 

Now, sir, with regard to the severance of sub- 
jects, which, in the opinion of any Senator, may be 
supposed to be improperly united, whenever such 
union is proposed, I submit to the Senator whether 
that is not the most appropriate time to argue the 
question of uniting those measures? Now, sir, I 
understand the Senator proposes to take up the sub- 
ject without any view of taking a vote upon the 
resolution at all. 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. BENTON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CLAY. With no view of taking a vote upon 
it, but merely as a peg on which to hang a speech. 
Well, sir, fam always instracted by the speeches 
of the honorable Senator from Missouri, and if ‘he 
merely wants to make a speech, if no vote isto be 
taken, I shall be happy to listen to it with the most 
respectful and devout attention, especially if the 
Senator will then be content to let the resolution lie 
upon the table. The Senator, the other day, held 
up four tremendous quarto volumes which I be- 
lieve he threatened to read from beginning to end, 
{laughter,] and I confess I had no anticipation of 
submitting to that without offering some objec- 
tions. [Renewed laughter.] 
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Mr. MANGUM. You may answerhim. -_ 

Mr. CLAY. My effort always is, sir, to keep 
my mouth shut, and never to open it if I can avoid it. 
And if I do, it shall be only upon some practical 
question, some subject upon which a vote is to be 
taken. However, I waive all objection merely to 
the Senator making a speech, and giving us some 
extracts from these four quarto volumes. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
take up the motion, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: This is a motion to instruct a 


| committee against tacking bills, or joining inco- 


herent or incongruous matter in the same bill. It 
is a new motion in this Chamber; but I expect to 
show that it is a parliamentary motion, founded in 


| parliamentary law, and that the present occasion 


is a proper one for making and enforcing it. The 


| word itself—the leading word in the motion—the 


word tack, in the sense now used—is one of little 
or no recurrence in this Chamber. Ido not re- 
collect to‘ have heard it before; but it is a parlia- 
mentary phrase, and has a place, and in the sense 
in which | use it, in the books—in the books of 


| highest authority in law and language. Hatsell’s 


collection of parliamentary precedents is the high- 
est authority in parliamentary law known either in 
Great Britain or the United States, and the work 
from which Jefferson’s Manual, or hand-book, is 
chiefly compiled; and that high authority not only 
has the word, but has it indexed, as a head of par- 
liamentary law, and a long list of references given 
under it. Here it is, volume third, of the latest 
London quarto edition, and at page 565 of the 
index. 1 will read the references, and afterwards 
use a part of them: 

“Tack: Bills tacked to bills of supply, 218—225; in- 
stance in bill (A. D. 1675) for building twenty ships, 218; 
East India trade bill (A. D. 1698) 218; protest of the Lords 
against it, 219; and speeches of Sir G. Downing, 218 n. 
Q21 n. 

“ Tack: Standing order of the House of Lords (A. D. 
1792) regarding tacks, 219 n.; occasional conformity bill, 
220—223; appointment of commissioners to inquire into 
crown grants, attempted to be tacked to a money bill, (A. D. 
1712,) but not permitted, 220; limitation of the number of 
officers in the House of Cominons, proposed to be tacked to 
a money bill, but negatived, 220. 

“Tack: Alleged as to matt bill, (A. D. 1807,) and new bill 
ordered, 220; Irish customs officers’ bill, tack alleged, 221; 
without foundation, 221 n.; customs duties bill (A. D. 1787) 
nota bill of supply, and therefore not within the standing 
order of, (A. D. 1702,) 222 n. 

“Tack: Is irregular and inconvenient in the statute 
book, 221, 222; and when with a view to force the House of 
Lords or the Crown to pass a bill disagreeable to either, is 
unparliamentary, and even unconstitutional, 222; reasoning 
of the lords against it incontrovertible, 223; danger of the 
practice of tacking well expressed by the Lord Chancelior 
Finch, 224, n., 225 n.; general obaeryations on tacking, that 
even a good end ought not to be arrived at by bad means, 
224.—See excise, commissioners of.”’ . 


These are the references in the third volume— 
the whole of them. I read them all to bring the 
whole law fully before the Senate, though not all 
applicable to the precise case now before us. The 


| parliamentary law recognizes two classes of abuses 


by the tack of bills, both to be condemned and 
avoided, but one resting upon a still higher princi- 


_plethan the other. The two classes are: first, bills 


for the support of the Government, usually called 
supply bills in Great Britain; called tax bills and 
appropriation bills with us. ‘To tack anything to 
a supply bill in Great Britain was held a breach of 
the Constitution, and dangerous to the kingdom; 
because the Commons having a constitutional right 
to originate such bills, the incumbering or defeat- 
ing them by tacking on foreign matter was an im- 
pediment to the Constitution, and so a breach of it, 
and might be detrimental to the kingdom by pre- 
venting the supplies which the Government needed. 
The second class comprehended the whole field of 


| ordinary legislation; and the objection to tacking 
| in these ordinary bills rested upon the manifest in- 


justice, and possible corruption, and moral duresse, 
of uniting dissimilar measures, in order to make a 
good measure carry a bad one, or be lost itself un- 

er the weight of the bad one. Against the first 
class the House of Lords, in the year 1702, adopted 
a resolution, and ordered it to be added to their 
roll of standing orders, that a tack of any foreign 
matter to a supply bill ‘‘is wnparliamentary, and 
tends to the destruction of the Constitution of the Gov- 
ernment;’’ with respect to the other class, no rule 
was ever adopted against it, but it was condemned 
by the whole body of een law as vicious 
and improper, and to be avoided in every bill. 


The case before the Senate is not that of a tax 
or appropriation bill: if it was, the British argu- 





ment of unconstitutionality and dan 
country would equally apply; for, by - e ithe 
tution, the House of Representatives has the 
clusive constitutional right to originate such ag 
and to thwart or impede them, by tacking ow ls; 
traneous amendments in this body, would > 
impede the free working of the Constitution. peg 
in case of disagreement between them, might de’ 
rive the Government of the support necessar ” 
its existence. But the case before the Senae to 
one of the highest class of ordinary bills—, hieh 
class not known to British legislation—no less in 
the admission of a sovereign State into the oiea: 
and the bills and subjects sought to be tacked aN 
are flagrantly foreign and incongruous to i a 
openly proposed to be tacked on to make the Stat 
bill carry them, or break down under them. This, 


-then, is a case of tacking, which presents th. 


highest enormity which can be presented by a tax 
or appropriation bill. It is the case of a State ask. 
ing admission into the Union, standing upon a 
constitutional and treaty obligation to admit her 
and whose rejection, either by direct or indive:: 
means, would by a virtual breach of the Constity. 
tion and of the treaty, and a virtual dismember. 
ment of the Republic by" keeping a State out of the 
Union, and which cannot go back to its former 
condition without going back to anarchy or self. 
government. It is therefore a case of the highest 
dignity and consequence—but little or any interior 
to a supply bill in Great Britain or a tax bill in the 
United tates ; and we will now see what the law 
is, and what the reason of the law is, in relation 
to it. 

I now proceed to show what the law is with 
respect to this tacking, and will show that it is the 
same in both classes of bills, only differing in having 
an additional reason (that of going to the destruc. 
tion of the Constitution and the Government) in the 
case of supply bills. Hatsell gives a separate 
chapter, or head, to each class, one at page 2/8, 
entitled ‘* Bills tacked to bills of ey the other 
at page 220, under the head of ‘* Observations.” | 
begin with the latter, and with the last part of it— 
the observations of the Lord Chancellor Finch, in 
the name of the King, returning a biil, by com- 
mission, with his dissent, because it was the case 
of incoherent bills tacked together, according toa 
practice of modern innovation, which he resolved 
to abolish, and a Parliament to stand upon 
its old practice. ‘The Lord Chancellor said: 

“ The late way of tacking together several independent 
and incoherent matters in One bill seems to alter the whole 
frame and constitution of Parliaments, and consequenily 
of the Government itself. It takes away the King’s nega- 
tive voice in a manner, and forces him to take ail or noue, 
when sometimes one part of the bill may be as dangerous 
for the kingdom as the other is necessary. It takes away 
the negative voice of the House of Peers, too, by the sane 
consequence, and disinherits the Lords of that honor they 
were born to—the liberty of debating and judging what is 
good for the kingdom. Itlooks like a kind of defamation of 
the Government, and seems to suppose the King and House 
of Lords to be so ill-affected to the public that a good bill 
eannot carry itself through by tie strength of its own reason 
and justice, unless it be helped forward by being tacked to 
another bill that will be favored. It does at last give up the 
greatest share of legislation to the Commons, and, by con- 
sequence, the chief power of judging what laws are best for 
the kingdom. And yet it is a privilege which may be made 
use of against the Commons as well as by them ; for, if this 
method hold, what can hinder the Lords at one time or 
other from taking advantage of a bili very grateful to the 
Commons, and twnuch desired by them, to tack a new clause 
of some foreign matter, which shall not be altogether so 
grateful nor so much desired? and then the Commons must 
take all or none. Thus every good bill must be dearly 
bought at last; and one chief end of calling Parliaments 
(the making of good laws) shall be wholly frustrated by de- 
parting from the method which the wisdom of our ances- 
tors prescribed, on purpose to prevent and exclude such 
inconveniences. These innovations the King resolves to 
abolish, and hath commanded me to say to you, State super 
vias antiquas.”? . . 


This was the language of a British sovereign, 
speaking through a commission to a British Par- 
liament in the year 1678; and every word of itis 
as applicable to us as tothem. We have the same 
form of government, adapted to republican action— 
two Houses to make laws, and each a check upou 
the other—a Chief Magistrate to approve or disap- 

rove bills—and a Constitution and parliamentary 
i for the government of each. The evils of 
vicious legislation; the evil of joining incongruous 
measures together by one House, to coerce the 
assent of the other, or the approval of the Presi- 
dent; the evil of making measures carry bad 
ones; the destruction of all freedom and of all 
purity in legislation, is just the same; the danger 
of combinations for bad purposes is just the same; 
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ith a ch of names, the same message 
a neriy addressed to this Congress, if 

tackings should be made which are now con- 

jated to the California admission bill. And 
OF as the King who thus reproved a Parlia- 
o for vicious legislation, rejected its mischiev- 
wen snovations, and admonished it to stand upon 
oas old. ways? It was Charles the Second! a 
© an whom | had never expected to cite in the 
Pp erican Senate for an example either in law or 
oral! I hope it may not be quoted without 


ect. * . 
“inal goes on to give other examples of this 
sovation, and of its rebuke by rejection, and 
pe rejection in doubtful cases of incongruous 
eanjunctions, from the beginning of the practice 
shout the middle of the seventeenth century down 
io the beginning of the present century. Thus, 
in March, 1676, the tacking of two bills was re- 
ected upon a divisioh in the House of Commons, 
anda member (Sir G. Downing) spoke against the 

ctice in these words: 

« Whoever takes-away liberty from the K ng, takes away 
jiberty from the Parliament; and whether this tacking the 
quse of appropriation does not so, leave you to judge. 
oes thing in the world this House is always fond of, viz : 
fequent meetings 5 but [ never found good, by going by an ill 
way to obtain a good end. The Long Parliament was not to 
», dissolved without their own consent, which was ob- 
wined of the King by a thousand canting words, and that 
power they oblained tacked to a money bill. But what be- 
cane of this? You were forced to make it treason to name 
we being of that Parliament. The just prerogative of the 
Crown is as necessary as the being of the House of Com- 
mons. I take tacking to be of the most mischievous con- 
sequence imaginable, and I pray no tacking may be made 
to this bill." —Page 218. 


The two Houses of Parliament, each for itself, 
watched over the purity of legislation by un- 
coupling incongruous bills. Thus: 

“ Onthe 2ist of April, 1712, the bill for appointing commis- 
romers for examining the value and considerations of grants 
made by the Crown, is referred to the committee upon a bill 
for imposing duties, with an instruction to make both the 
pills into one bill; but upon the 6th of May this instruction 
was discharged upon a division, by a very large majority.”— 
Puge 220. 

Again: 

“On the 16th of May, 1713,a motion was made that the 
bill for limiting the number of officers in the House ef Com- 
mons, be committed to the committee on the malt bill: it 
passed in the negative.”’—Same puge. 

Again: 

“On the 9th of January, 1807, the Lords laid aside the 
annual malt bill, On account of a tack, viz: a clause to le- 
galize certain exchequer bills charged upon the malt and 
pension duties of last year, which exchequer bills had been 
sigued by the auditor’s trustee, acting for Lord Grenville. 
The Lords objected to this, first, because the whole clause 
was a tack; and, secondly, even if the exchequer bills 
charged upon the malt duty could be deemed so far in pari 
materié as not to be a trek, yet the bills charged on the 
pension duty were entirely a different matter. In the House 
of Commons, upon reading again the resolution reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means on the firs: of 
January, a new malt bill wus ordered in.”»—Same page. 


These are instances of uncoupling incongruous 
bills from an early to a late period in British his- 
tory. lL omit others, and proceed to the general 
observations which relate to the proper structure 
of a bill, and the general reasons which require it 


: ra 
might be pro 


to be free froin foreign, incoherent, and incongru- | 


ous matter. At page 221, Mr. Hatsell says: 

“Tt is much to be wished that every question which is 
brought before either House should be as simple and as little 
complicated as possible. For this reason, the proceeding 
that is too often practised, of putting together in the same 
bill clauses that have no relation to each other, and the sub- 
jects of which are entirely different, ought to be avoided. 
tven where the propositions are separately not liable to 
objection, in either House, the heaping together in one law 
such a variety of unconnected and discordant subjects is 
unparliamentary, and tends only to mislead and confound 
those who have occasion to consult the statute book upon 
any particular point. But to do this in cases where it is 
known that one of the component parts of the bill will be 
disagreeable to the Crown, or to the Lords; and that, if it 
Was sent up alone, it would not be agreed to, for this reason, 
and with a view to secure the royal assent, or the concur- 
Tenee of the Lords, to tack it to a bill of supply, which the 
exigencies of the State make necessary, is a proceeding 
hig gerous and unconstitutional. it tends to provoke 
the other branches of the Legislature, in their turn, to de- 
pe from those rules to which they ought to be restrained 
y the long and established forms of Parliament; and can 


have no other effect than finally to introduce disorder and 
confusion.” 


These are the evils, enough to condemn the 
Practice, of mixing incongruous measures togeth- 
tr; and having shown the law, and the reason of 


| 
| 


| 








aie 


the law, the writer concludes with a strong exhor- | 


wiowin favor of fair and simple legislation, and 
ys: ; 

“In short, however desirable the end may be thatis at 
“ny time aimed at by this measure, the means are always 
bad. It is mueh safer to trust to time and to circumstances, 


en 
a ner ee 
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which sooner or later dispose the minds of men to accept | that day placed it, and which showed that every 
quasi cue Ws chi eae ie tak ab teats a Kaneda new State, without exception, from Vermont, in 
those bounds and fences which the wisdom of past ages has 1791, to Lowa, in 1846, had been admitted upon a 

bill confined to the single subject of admission; 


oe and & ” oo. and we which may 
nally prove fatal to the securi y, perhaps to the existence, and all in separate bills except in one instance, 
of the Seneteeen, ene age i. : , when two States, equally ripe for admission, were 
This is the parliamentary law on the subject. admitted in the same bill. This makes law— 
makes it by ourselves, for ourselves—and to dis- 


The conjunction of incongruous matter in the same 
bill is always condemned. It is condemned in all regard it is to set our own Jaw at defiance. 
Great Britain has no class of bills precisely 


cases. In ordinary bills it is declared to be “wn- | 
parliamentary;”’ in supply, or money bills, it is analogous to ours for the admission of new States; 
the nearest approach to it are the articles of agree- 


declared to be ‘* unconstitutional and dang 
ment for the Union of Scotland and Ireland with 


erous to | 
the kingdom.’’ In point of evil to fair legislation, | 

the practice is equally flagrapt in all cases. Itcan England. But, so far as she has gone in the way 
only be attempted for undue purposes; either to | of adding these kingdoms, her practice was the 
make a strong bill carry a weak one—or to break | same as ours: both Scotland and Ireland became 
down a good bill with a bad one—or to combine | united to England by separate bills. It isto our 
an interest to carry, in conjunction, what could | own history, then, that we look for precise anal- 


not be carried singly—or to coerce the other House | ogy, and consequently for exact precedents; and 
—or to embarrass the Executive—or to make mem- || these we find in seventeen instances, and from the 
bers vote against proper bills, by putting some- || birth of the Government down to 1846, and with- 
thing improper into them, In every case it is | outa variation in a single case. We have made 
unparliamentary. That is the character which ' 


4 our own parliamentary law, founded in right and 
the books apply to the transaction. Now, what justice, for the admission of new States; and let us 


is unparliamentary is an act contrary to the law | abide it! 
and practice of Parliament, and unbecoming Par- || | have shown British parliamentary law, and the 
liament, and unfit to be done in Parliament. It is || law resulting from the practice of our own Con- 
a thing which cannot be rightfully or becomingly || gress against these unnatural conjunctions, more 
done by Parliament. It isa thing which degrades || unnatural and pestilent than the yoking of the ox 
and injures Parliament if done; and must be of evil || and the ass together, so emphatically forbid in 
eco in that respect, in addition to all other || Holy Writ. I have shown a rule of the British 
evils. It is condemned in Europe and America. || House of Lords against this tacking in the case of 
Many of the late constitutions of the States con- || a supply bill. I have now to show a rule of 
demn and prohibit it—California herself among | our own House of Representatives against such 
the number. It is condemned by public sentiment || conjunctions in all cases whatever; and although 
in our country, and stigmatized by the odious epi- || the rule, asa rule, is not in force in this Chamber, 
thet of **log-rolling.” It is condemned by the | yet the principles in which it is founded are in 
ordinary practice of both Houses of our own Con- || force here as well as in the other end of the Capi- 
gress, which is, to bring in a single bill for each || tol, and there are grave reasons why we should 
subject. Even pension bills, though of the same || not disregard it. The rule is number 43, and is 
nature, are ofien made separate for each pension, || in these words: 
lest the friends of several pensioners should com- || 
bine to pass some bad cases. It ia the practice of \ 
| 





‘¢ No bill or resalution shall, at any time, be amended by an- 
nexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, any other bili or 
the Senate itself in this very case; for a separate || "¢se/utiou pending before the House.” 
bill has been reported for California; and the effort || This is the rule of the House of Representa- 
now is, to add other bills of a foreign, incoherent, || tivea, and is law at the other end of the building. 
and incongruous nature to that separate bill so || Under it, that House could not join any two of 
reported, and now standing single on the file, and | these seventeen subjects together; and can we 
ready for decision. || make them te do it?) They will not join different 

I have cited parliamentary law applicable to all || bills together, and send them up to us; shall we 
cases, and of course to the case before the Senate. || conjoin, and send down tothem? For the sake of 
I have quoted British authority—the fountain || fair legislation they will have but one subject in 
of our law—and the same from which Jefferson || one bill. Shall we coerce them to be unfair, and 
extracted his Manual. I have now to quote || require them to.do what they have said they will 
American law, applicable, and specially applica- || not do, and which we know they have said they 
ble, to this special case. it is the case of a State | will not do? Their rule stares us in the face. I read 
asking admission into the Union, and we have law || it aloud. We all know of it, and are we to ven- 
of our own upon the point. Parliamentary law, | ture upon the experiment of forcing the House 
like other codes, is made up of positive enact- || to violate its own rule, a rule founded in wisdom 
ment, and by custom or practice; and that which || and justice, adopted in all parliamentary law, and 
comes from custom or practice is as much law as || consonant to the common sense and honorable feel- 
- other, and is known by precedents. ings ofall mankind? Shall we try to coerce them ? 

ir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries || It may be a luckless experiment. As one of the 
on the Laws of England, thus speaks of the law || Senate, I should not like to engage in it; asa 
of Parliament: 1 member of the House of Representatives, if f 
| 
| 


“ As every court of justice hath laws and customs—some || was one, I should resist the attempt, and re- 


pulse the bill that was sent; if for no other reason, 
yet for the single and adequate reason.that the rule 
of the House should not be overridden by the 
power or circumvented by the contrivance of the 
Senate. 

I have now vindicated the right of the State of 
California, purely and simply in a legal point of 
view, and without regard to the high considera- 
tions which enforce it, to a separate consideration. 
These considerations are indeed high—a State—a 
new and sister State—coming into the family of 
States, to be one of the family, on an equal foot- 
| ing with the rest. She comes to us through a 


the civil and canon, some the common law, others their 
own peculiar laws and customs—so the high court of Parlia- 
ment hath also its own peculiar law, called the lez et con- 
suetudo purlicmenti (the law and custom of Parliament:)—a | 
law which Sir Edward Coke observes, is ‘ab omnibus que- 
renda, a multis ignorata, a paucis cognila’ (to be sought by 
all, unknown to many, known by few)—and which he says is 
much better to be learned out of the rolls of Parliament, and 
other records, and by precedents, and continual experience, | 
than can be expressed by any one man,.’’—Volume 3, 
page 163. 
Custom, then, makes law—parliamentary law, 
as well as other law—and the piace to find it is in 
the rolls of Parliament; in its proceedings, prece- | 
dents, and practice. This is the place to find it; | 
and looking there, in our congressional history, || message from the President of the United States, 
and the practice of our Congress, and on the iden- 1 with the Constitution of the United States in one 
tical point in question, | find a practice, and a uni- || hand, and the treaty with Mexico in the other, 
form practice of sixty years, and seventeen prece- || asserting the performance of all conditions, and 
dents in relation to it. The point in question is | demanding admission as aright under that treaty. 
the admission of a new State, and with or without || It is a subject of dignity, brought before us with 
complication with other measures. The practice | dignity, resting upon a question of right, and of 
of sixty years—the seventeen precedents which that || decorum—that right and decorum which: give to 
long period presents—the face of every roll which || every State a separate consideration, and a con- 
relates to the subject—all, and each, are uniform || sideration not to be postponed to inferior subjects, 
upon the admission without complication with any || much less to be thrown into hotchpotch with 
other measure whatever. 1 showed this uniform- || them. It is degradation, as well as injury, thus 
ity ina speech delivered two weeks ago; 1 will || to postpone her, and thus to commix her. And 
not travel over the admission of new State || with what? The Senator from Kentucky who 
again. | rest the fact where the examination of |) sits furthest over the way, (Mr. Cray,) has ander- 
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taken to say, and that before the committee of 





thirteen had been elected, what subjects would be | 
joined, and what not: and, although he spoke for | 


a thing before it existed, yet the event may show 
that he had warrant for what he said—difficult as 
it might seem to be to speak for a committee, and 
speak its sentiments, before it was created. He 
may have spoken upon warrant; but we of the 


outside have no such inside views, and can es 


look at the question as presented on the recor 
By that we see that the eight slavery resolutions 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,} and the nine submitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Beii,] making seventeen in the 
whole, are all referred to this committee of thir- 
teen, not only without instructions, but upon a 
resolve of the Senate to give none, and with fall 
knowledge that an amalgamation bill was to settle 
the whole slavery agitation, was the object of the | 
reference. With this outside view of the commit- | 
tee’s purpose, I can only look to the resolutions | 
themselves for the amalgamation subjects; and | 
there we find subjects enough, and various enough, 
and complicated enough, and distracting enough, 
and some of them difficult enough, to jeopard any | 
bill to which they’ may be joined. Let us see | 
them; and first, those of the Kentucky Senator: 


Mr. Clay’s resolutions. 

“It being desirable, for the peace, concord, and harmony | 
of the Union of these States, to seule and adjust amicably 
all existing questions of controversy between them, arising | 
out of the institution of slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and | 
just basis: Therefore, 

ist. Resolved, That California, with suitable boundaries, 
ought upon ber application to be admitted as one of the | 
States of this Union, without the imposition by Congress of 
any restriction in respect to the exclusion or introduction of 
slavery within those boundaries. 

wd. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by law, and is 
not likely to be introduced into any of the territory acquired 
by the United States from the Republic of Mexico, it is in- | 
expedient for Congress to provide by law either for its intro- 
duction into or exclusion from any part of the said territory ; 
aud that appropriate territorial governments ought to be 
established by Congress in all of the said territory, not as- 
sigued as ihe boundaries of the proposed State of Califorma, 
Without the adoption of any restriction or condition On the | 
suliject of slavery. 

3d. Resolved, Tivat the western boundary of the State of 
Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio del Norte, commencing 
one marine league from its mouth, aud running up that river | 
to the southern line of New Mexico; thence with that line 
eastwardly, and so continuing in the same direction to the | 
line a8 established between the United States and Spain, | 
excluding any portion of New Mexico, whether lying on the | 
eust or west of that river. 

4th. Resolved, That it be proposed to the State of Texas, 
that the United States will provide for the payment of all 
that portion of the legitimate and bona fide public debt of 
that State contracted prior to its annexation to the United 
States, and for which the duties on foreign imports were 
pledged by the said State to its creditors, not exceeding 
the sum of @ , in consideration of the said duties so 
pledged having been no longer applicable to that object afler 
the said annexation, but having thenceforward become pay- 
able to the United States; and upon the condition also that 
the said State of ‘Texas shall, by some solemn and authentic 
act of her Legishature, or of a convention, relinquish to the 
United States any claim which it has to any part of New 
Mexico. 

Sith. Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, whilst that institution continues to 
exist in the State of Maryland, without the consent of that 
Sate, without the consent of the people of the District, and 
without just compensation to the owners of slaves within 
the Distriet. 

6ih. But resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit within 
the District the slave trade, in slaves brought into it from 
States or places beyond the limits of the District, either te 
be sold therein as merchandise, or to be transported to other 
inarkets without the Distriet of Columbia. 

7th. Resolved, That more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law, according to the requirement of the Constitu- 
tion, for the reatuution and delivery of persous bound to 
service or labor in any State, who may escape into any other 
Stite or territory in the Union. 

And 8th. Resolved, ‘hat Congress has no power to pro- 
hibut ot obstruct the trade in slaves between the slavehold- 
ing States; but that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brought fram one into another of them, depends exclusively 
upon their own particular laws,’ 


Mr. Belt’s resolutions. 


“1. Resolved, That the obligation to comply with the con- 
dition and guarantee above recited in good faith be distinctly 
recoguized, and that, in part compliance with the same, as 
soon as the people of Texas shall, by an act of their Legis- 
lature, signity their assent by ere the limits thereof 
within the territory lying east of the Trinity and south of 
the Red river, and when the people of the residue of the 
territory claimed by Texas, lying south of the 34th paraltel 
of north \ntitude and west of the Trinity, shail, with the as- 
sent of Texas, adopt a constitution republican in form, they 
be admitted rato the Union upon an equal footing in all re- 
spects with the original States. 

2. Resolved, That if Texas shall agree to cede, the United 
States will aecept a cession of all the iated do- 
main in all Use territory claimed by Texas lying west of the 
Ovlorado, and cxhogdies porte to the 42d parallel of north 
latitude, together with urisdiction and sovereignty of all 
the territory claimed by north of the O4th parallel of 
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| disagreement between the two Houses. 
| two Houses shall agree in the conjunction, the 





north latitude, and to pa 
millions of dollars, to be applied in the first place to 
the extinguishment of any portion of the existing public 
debt of Texas, for the discharge of which the United States 
are under any obligation, implhed or otherwise, and the re- 
mainder as ‘l’exas shall require. 

3. Resolved, ‘That when the population of that portion of 
the territory claimed by Texas, lying south of the 34th paral- 
lel of north Jatitude and west of the Colorado, shall be equal 
to the ratio of representation in Congress under the last pre- 
ceding apportionment, according to the provisions of the 
Constutuuon, and the people of such territory shall, with 
the assent ot the new State contemplated in the preceding 
resolution, have adopted a State constitution republican in 
form, they be admitted into the Union as a State upon an 
equal footing with the original States. 

4. Resolved, That all the territory now claimed by Texas, 
lying north of the 34th paratlel of north latitude, and which 
may be ceded to the United States by Texas, be incorpo- 





thereof as lies east of the Rio Grande, and South of the 34th 
parallel of north latitude; and that the territory so com- 
posed form a State, to be admitted into the Union, when 
the inhabitants thereof shall adopt a State constitution, re- 





publican in form, with the consent of Congress; but in the | 


mean time, and until Congress shall give such consent, 
provision be made for the government of the inhabitants of 
said territory suitable to their condition, but without any 
restriction as to slavery. 


5. Resolved, That all the territory ceded to the United | 


States by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, lying west of 
said territory of New Mexico, and east of the contemplated 
new State of California, for the present constitute one ter- 
ritory ; and for which some form of government, suitable to 
the cendition of the inhabitants, be provided, without any 
restriction as to slavery. 

6. Resolved, That the constitution recently formed by 
the people of the western portion of California, and pre- 
sented to Congress by the President on the 13th day of 
February, 1850, be accepted ; and that they be admitted into 
the Union as a State, upon an equal footing in all respects 
with the original States. 

7. Resolved, That in future the formation of State consti- 
tutions by the inhabitants of the territories of the United 
States be regulated by law; and that no such constitution 
be hereafter formed or adopted by the inhabitants of any 


territory belonging to the United States without the consent | 


and authority of Congress. 


8. Resolved, That the inhabitants of any territory of the 


United States, when they shail be authorized by Congress 


to forin a State constitution, shall have the sole and exclu- | 
sive power to regulate and adjust all questions of internal || 


State policy, of whatever nature they may be, controlled 
only by the restrictions expressly imposed vy the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

9. Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to reporta bill in conformity with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the foregoing resolutions. 


These are the subjects referred to the committee 
of thirteen, and out of which they are to make 
one bill, by tacking more or less of these seven- 


teen subjects to the California admission bill. The | 


bare reading of the list, announces the enormity 
of the proposition, No one of themcan be added 
to the California bill without insult and injury to 
the State, and flagrant violation of parliamentary 
law, and without destruction to fair legislation. 
Fair legislation requires, that every branch of the 
legislative power, and each member of every 
branch, should have an opportunity to vote his 
sentiments freely and fairly on every subject before 
him. Keep these subjects separate, and every 
member can vote as he thinks right on each one; 
unite them, or any two of them, and that freedom 
is lost to a part of the members. They mu&t vote 
for something they condemn, in order to save what 


they want, or vote against what they approve, to | 


avoid what they condemn. This, we are already 
informed, will be the case with the two Senators 


from Maine, [Messrs. Hamuin and Brapsury,] if | 


the territorial governments are united with the 
State biil; and it may be the case of others; and 
so upon every conjunction of the different subjects 
which may be made. If a conjunction is made in 
the Senate, it may occasion dissent in the House 
of Representatives, and the bill may be lost . the 
f the 


President may not, and may see cause for a veto 
in one part, and not in the other; but must disap- 
prove all, in order to get rid of the objectionable 

t. Thus, by the conjunction, no part of the 
egislative power would be able to act freely and 
fairly—neither the individual members of the two 
Houses, nor the Houses collectively, nor the Presi- 
dent himself. This would be destructive to all 
fair and wise levislation. 

To California the actual injury, independent of. 
the insult, would be, and already is great. The 
aitempt to couple her admission with other sub- 
jects has delayed her: the actual coupling may de- 
feat her. Theattempt has already consumed eight 
weeks: her bill is hung up two weeks longer for 
the return of those by whose help she has already 
been delayed eight; and when they get back, then 
the struggle will just begin. If the conjunction is 
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y be lost eithe te 


| the disagreement of the two Houses, or under the 


Executive veto. In every way the coniun,.; 
either effected or only stadnpicd, is dimane> 
California: and have we not some signs po 
ger? The committee has been appointed . 
composition does not encourage the friends re 
California. A Senator now present, (My Bur of 
of South Carolina,] no advocate for the sipias” 
of California, and too frank to conceal his mae 
ments, has permitted them to be seen hee 
delicately veiled under a dead language, ted see 
the appointment of the committee. He talked 
Latin to California, and said he would say to he 
Sat cito si sat tulo. The Senator did not tranelat, 
his Latin, as they do in the British Parliament 
for the benefit of the country members: | will d 
it forhim. It runs, then, thus, in my English. 
I tell California she will have good luck if she gels 
in at all! and, understanding it in this sense and 
considering the authority from which it comes I 
deem the intimation which it implies a very {,\ 
hint, and significant of some lurking danger, 

A committee’ of thirteen is raised. Lis composi. 
tion does not announce friendship to the prompt 
and free admission of California. The strugole ig 
to prevent that committee from tacking other mat. 
ters upon that bill; and in that struggle we have 
parliamentary law again on our side: That Jaw 
forbids a bill to be sent to an inimical committee 
Hear it: ; ' 

Those who take exceptions to some particulars in the 
bill, are to be of the committee; but none who speak qj. 
rectly against the body of the bill. For he that would totai 
destroy will not amend it, (authorities cited,) and the chiiq 
is not to be put to a nurse that cares not for it. It is there. 
fore a constant rule ¢ that no man is to be employed in any 
matter that has declared himself against it.’ ””—Jefferson’s 
Manual. , 

This is the law; and, tried by its provisions, the 
little California child that we have got here would 
not be sent to this committee to be nursed. There 
are nurses énough, in all conscience, thirteen ! but, 
whether as wet or dry nurses, the law would con. 
demn them; for, | apprehend, they would neither 
give milk to the babe when it was hungry, nor 
wash its face and put a clean apron upon it when 
it was dirty. No real mother, or father—nothing 
but a stepmother, or stepfather, would send a 
child to such a nurse. The laws of nature forbid 
it. Upon the same principle the Senate should 
not send the California bill to this commitee. 
The law of Parliament forbids it. 

I have shown you the law, in the book, against 
tacking bills. I have shown you that this word 
tack, which I have introduced into my resolution, 
and which may possibly stick to the committee if 
they undertake tc stick two or three of these bills 
together, is a parliamentary phrase, in the sense | 
use it, and so used in parliamentary books: | now 
have to show it so used in dictionaries of the high- 
est authority, and with condemnation of tacking, 
in every case, whether of law, politics, or religion. 
Hear Richardson: 3 

“Tack: a& small nail, to hold—to hold fast—to fix—to 
fasten.”? 

And he gives examples of ita application by dif- 
ferent writers; thus by Dean Swift in his Four 
Last Years of Queen Anne: 

“The reasonableness of uniting to a money bill one of a 
different nature, which is usually called tacking, hath been 
likewise much debated, and will admit of arguinent enough.” 

And thus Bishop Burnet, in his Own Times: 

“Some tacks bad been made to many bills in King 
Charles’s reign.”’ 

— thus Dryden in the dedication of his Juve- 
nal: 

“ Laws were also called legis sature when they were of 
several heads and titles, like our tacked bills of parchment.” 

Legis sature! Saturated laws—stuffed—crammed 
—glutted—gorged laws. Whata title! and how 
apt and fit for the law which may be made the 
receptacle of the seventeen propositions—eight 
from Kentucky and nine from Tennessee—which 
this committee are to compound out of the ingre- 
dients we send to them! Certainly we may call it 
the saturated law when it comes back to us 90 
crowded with strange and incongruous ingredients. 
But to proceed with the dictionary. Here is a re 
ligious quotation from Waterland’s works: 

« You, togive a men of dexterity in form- 
inga nee nese onaemedaadieh tame now together, 
one of which will suit only with the Socinian scheme, te 
other only with the Arian, or Catholic.” 

Such are some of the examples of the use of the 
word in the dictionary—safficient to vindicate its 
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and my own concerns, to nauseate the Senate with i the opinion that allusions of that kind are not in 
a dose of egotism I should feel that | came justly || order. 

under the censure and condemnation of every Sen- || Mr. BORLAND. May I have leave to proceed 
ator, if | should so far forget myself, or forget what || in order? 

was becoming in any man occupying aseatonthis| The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. 

floor, either for the short time it has been my for- || Mr. BORLAND. The Senator spoke of our 
tune to be here or for a longer period—if | could so | 











o 


novel as the term is in this ar _One more 
yorauion, and I have done with this lexicography. 

den is quoted again, and to show that tacking, 

tackling, may be subjected to a process that 
they cannot stand; and although his application is 
pautical, 1 will use it for the metaphor which it 
pay imply. thus: 


we.’ oadside : the dice run at all 

ee mast and yard, and tacklings fall.” 

This may be symbolical of the fate of the tacked 
pili. 2 am opposed to this tacking. I have re- 
ed it from the beginning, and have endeavored 
ip restrain it by offering instructions to be sent to 
the committee. The Senate voted down the in- 
gractions, and that they had a right to do; buta 
Senator, HOW in his seat—the Senator from Ar- 
jansas who sits to the right, (Mr. Boavanp,] 
gid something of my conduct and motives in re- 
ixtion to the instructions, which [ think he had no 
reht to say, and which | have a right to notice. | 
He said: 


«fris a sort of expedient for consuming the time of the 


sis 


genate and delaying its legitimate business ; a sort of Icgis- 
lative trifling which 1 can neither approve nor ‘esitate to 
condemn.” 

This is what that Senator sad; and as that Sen- 
stor and myself have not been on speaking terms 
fora good while, I hold that he was bound by the 
feelings, a8 well as by the rules of decorum, if he 
felt himself called upon to remark upon my 
speech, to confine himself to the argument, and 
carefully abstain from personality. The Senator 
fom Arkansas did not so abstain: he impugned 
my motives and conduct, and that when I was 
right, and he assumed an official superiority which 
{donot admit. He says he did not approve my 
conduct, To approve, or disapprove, is the office 
of a superior; and I know of no official superiority 
which entitles him to exercise that office over 


me. 

He says that he does not hesitate to condemn my | 
conduct. 
judge, and the Senator from Arkansas is not my 
judge; and if he was so in any case which con- 
ened my life, L would certainly pray a change | 
of venue. He says that my conduct was legisla- 
tive trifling, and an expedient to delay the legiti- 
mate business of the Senate. This is a censure 
which I do not receive, and I have shown in this 
day’s exhibition of parliamentary law that I had 
aright to do what I did—in fact, that I was right 
in what I did—and of course that no one had a 
right to say I trifled and delayed business. And 
now why this persevering attempt to connect 
California with other subjects, contrary to parlia- 
mentary law, and injurious to her, and to all safe 
legislation? Why this persevering attempt to do 
what all feel to be wrong in principle, wrong in 
law, and injurious in practice? Why is it? For 
fear of the dissolution of the Union—fear of the 
Nashville Convention. We are to make the con- 
juction under that fear. Sir, it would have no 
weight with me if the fear was real—if the Nash- 
ville Convention was a reality. But itis not. It 
belongs to the chapter of things which are passed. 
As I said of it some days ago, it is a procession 
which has passed by—has crossed the stage— 
made its exit—and the curtain has dropped upon 
i. Itis no longer a thing for anybody to be 





afraid of—no longer a spectre to coerce legislation. 
_ But Lhave gone further than I intended. [ onl 
intended, in support of the motion which I have 
made, to establish the parliamentary law, and to 
show that the tacking of any bill to the California 
bill would be a flagrant violation of that law. 
This is all that 1 intended at present. The full 
discussion of the whole subject, under all "; 





aspects of insult and injury to California, embar- 
rassment to legislation, illegality and danger, will 
be more properly in order when the amalgamation | 
bill shall be brought in—if one shall come in: and 
to that period I adjourn my speech. Then the 
war will begin. 
Mr. BORLAND. 1am very sorry, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have to trouble the Senate with any re- | 
marks in connection with myself. It has always | 
n my wish and my purpose, when I address | 
the Senate, to address it upon some subjects con- 
nected with the business before the Senate, and not 
many way tw connect my remarks with individ-— 
uals who have anmning to do with the business be- 
fore this body. 1 trust, sir, | know too well what 
isdue alike to myself and to the Senate to be | 
thrusting myself forward, with my own feelings | 





Now, condemnation is the office of a |! 


| 


| far forget what was due to myself or the Senate as || 
| to speak of myself, and obtrude my feelings upon | 


| 


the notice of this body. But, sir, a remark made 
by the honorable Senator from Missouri seems to 
make it necessary, in order that | may be under- 
stood by all who heard him, that 1 should say a 
word in explanation. 

He quoted a remark that | made the other day 


ositions, which he submitted to the Senate, and 
upon which the Senate had to vote. 


fling, for the purpose of consuming time. Mr. 
| President, it seems to me that a fair interpretation 
of that remark could certainly not apply to the 
person of that Senator, or any other person. | 
spoke of propositions before the Senate, and I ex- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





pressed my opinion of them, and the effect they | 


were likely to have, and the only effect they 
could have. And the effect which a majority of 


| this Senate, [ think, concur with me in saying they | 
| would have, if they had any at all would be an || 
| 


unnecessary consumption of the time of the Senate. 
And I thin 


that may unnecessarily, uselessly, and vexatious! 
consume the time of this body—a body in whieh 


the whole country looks for useful and practical || 


legislation—is legislative trifling, and nothing else. 
That is my opinion. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is not 


Senator. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the Chair allow me to 
say that, in the first place, | said that such a re- 
mark did not and could not apply to any Senator. 
But I respectfully submit, Mr. President, that, even 
if it did, | might be allowed, without any great im- 
propriety, to follow the example which has been 
set me: fur, although the Senator from Missouri 
has not called the conduct of Senators here !egisla- 
tive trifling, he has characterized it as a flagrant 
| outrage, and by every epithet which the vocabu- 
lary of our language recognizes to apply opprobri- 
ous terms. 





The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes | 


a distinction between the condemnation of a meas- 
ure and that of a Senator. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the Chair allow me to 
refer to the words I used in the beginning, to show 
that | made no application to individuals, but to 
show the effect of such legislation on this body? I 


which has been set, 
peat the observations which | have made, and I 
think I could appeal to the Senate to sustain me. 
As the Senator was permitted to make direct per- 


make an explanation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair has 


make a personal explanation. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Senator from Missouri 
alluded to the personal relations existing between 
himself and me, upon which I ask permission to 
make a remark. He took occasion to make sev- 
eral allusions of a personal character. 
I were a judge, and his life was before me u 
trial, he should ask for a change of venue. t. 
President, I can say with all sincerity that the Sen- 
ator’s life would be perfectly safe in my hands. 


am opposed to capital punishment, no matter what 
| person may be upon trial; and, sir, | believe, if I 
| were elevated to the judicial bench, and | were 
| called upon to pass a sentence of death upon an 
individual, no matter what had been the enormity 
of his crime, even if he had committed every crime 
named in the decalogue, 1 would sooner resign my 
place than to pass sentence of death upon him. 
So, sir, the Senator would be perfectly safe if his 
life were before me, no matter upon what he should 
| be tried—whether upon his conduct here or else- 
where. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of 


| at liberty to apply an intention of that kind toany | 


aw relations; and said that for a long time 
e had ceased to speak to me. I do not know 
whether the Chair considered that personal or not; 


|| but I trust I may be permitted to say, that so fur 


upon the motion, or rather upon the series of prop- | 


\ He says | | 
characterized those propositions as legislative tri- | 


_ as the personal relations between the Senator from 
Missouri and myself are concerned, | have never 
| Known that we had any personal relations at all. 
I certainly have never sought any. I certainly 
have never enjoyed personal intercourse with that 
Senator. And so far as the suspension of our 
personal relations is concerned, or his ceasing to 
speak to me, it is a matter about which | have 
thought so little, and cared so little, that I do not 
know whether it be true or not; and I shail never 
| give myself the least concern to ascertain whether 
| at be true or not, because it is a matter of perfect 
| indifference to me. 
| Again, Mr. Presideut, I beg pardon of you and 
| of the Senate, for occupying your attention upon 
| this matter; and I repeat, that if left to follow m 
own inclinations, | should never mention siyealt 
| or my personal relations before this Senate. 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I have the 


| 
|| words here, and I will read them; 
th that all will agree with me that any || 
proposition whatever, any amendment whatever, | 


“Tt is asort of expedient for consuming the time of the 
Senate, and delaying its legitimate business ; a sort of legia- 


|| lative trifling, which I can neither approve, nor hesitate to 





| coudemn.”’ 


These are the words. Now, sir, the Senator 
| from Arkansas says that he would repeat them. 
| Well, sir, that is in futuro. He wiil repeat them 
| hereafter; and if he does repeat them hereafter, 
sir, it will be, in the first place, a breach of the 
rules by which this body is governed, for him to 
| say that what a member has done is an expedient 
| to consume the time of the Senate, and to delay 
| legislative business. It is, in my opinion, a re- 


|| flection upon the motives ard conduct of that Sen- 


| 
| 


| 





'ator. That is the way it strikes me. To say that 


| it isa sort of legislative trifling, is, in my opin- 


| lon, a stigma upon the conduct of a member, con- 
| trary to the rules of decorum which are provided 
| for the government of the conduct of members 
| here. Buthe says he will repeatitall. Then, 
| Mr. President, when he does repeat it, he will vio- 
| late the rules of decorum, both as prescribed by 
the rules of this body, and as felt in every mem- 
ber’s breast. And, besides that—I am speak- 
ing in futuro, sir—he will say a thing which is 
untrue in itself. 
Mr. KING and several Senarons. Order! 


|| order! 


think, to say nothing of the illustrious example || Your ‘‘ order. 
have a perfect right to re- || 


Mr. BENTON. You are very prompt with 
** lam speaking of the future, sir. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of 


'| the opinion that any assumption with regard to 


sonal allusion to me, I hope I may be permitted to || some time ago, I have no intention to reply to the 


} 


} 








the future conduct of members is not in order. 
Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, as I intimated 


argument of the Senator from Missouri on the 
subject of what is called “‘ parliamentary law,’ and 


omitted a previous duty in allowing personal al- || | do not think the honorable Senator dealt with 
lusions, that duty should not be, for that reason, | 


omitted again; but the Senator will be permitted to | and to continue his speech, or rather to make 


| entire candor when he told us he meant to repeat 


other speeches of the same kind, when the subject 
| shall be taken up hereafter. I did suppose that 
his speech to day would prevent the necessity of 
his speaking again on the same point. I really 
feel in the condition of an eminent lawyer I knew 





He said, if || in Kentucky, who, having by accident seen the 


| 
| 


n || notes of the opposing counsel, and the authorities 


he referred to in those notes, got hold of all those 
authorities, and, in anticipation of the use to be 


1 || made of them against himself, read them in open 
take this occasion to say that, as a general rule, I | court, commented upon them, and applied them 


| 


as well as he possibly could to his own side of the 
question. The gentleman who had prepared the 
notes and collected the authorities, was so*utterly 
astonished at the employment of his own instru- 
ment against himself that he really could not ro- 
cover from it, and I believe lost the cause. Now, 
sir, | am not surprised to the extent that he was, 
but really if [ had made notes of a parcel of authori- 
ties, in order to show the power of the Senate to 
connect together these very subjects, | should 
have gone to the precise authorities which the 
learned Senator on the other side brings forward. 

Bat, sir, | rose merely for the purpose of saying 





NJ 
a 


jects which I shall show to be perfectly coherent, | 


that when the Senator comes on with his war of | 
words, which is terrible enough, when not accom- | 
panied by any emphatic use of terms, I shall come | 
on for peace. And if the Senator’s object is war | 
against any proposition to connect together sub- 


it is directly the reverse of mine, which will be 
peace. Upon that occasion I shall show—for I do 
not mean to go into the argument now—in the first | 
place, that the intimation of the honorable Sena- 
tor, that all the subjects contained in the resolu- | 
tions presented by the Senator from Tennessee 
and myself, or any considerable number of them, | 
were to be associated together, and especially that | 
the fugitive-slave bill should be associated with | 
any other measure, is an intimation which the | 
progress of events will show to be totally un- | 
grounded, and without the slightest foundation. | 
No such purpose ever existed. 1 will also show, | 
upon the decasion to which I refer, that the laws | 
of Parliament, as comprised in the work of Hat- 
sell are nothing more nor less than instances and | 
examples of parliamentary action, like the in- | 
stances and examples in life which constitute the 
bases of the common law of England, forming 
together, by deduction and by practice, a system 
for the regulation of the two Houses of Parliament 
of Great Britain. 1 will also show that this busi- 
ness of “ tacking,” as it is technically called, has 
been carried to an extent much greater in Great 
Britain than in any other country; that it has been | 
tolerated and has existed for centuries there; and 
that it is only the great abuses of the practice | 
which have called down the reprehension of the 
distinguished individuals, Lord Finch and some | 
others, who thought his majesty would be in some 
way affected by having these subjects presented to | 
him. But fortunately for us, we have no majesty 
here to conciliate. I will also show that we have | 
our own law of Parliament, our Congress; I will 
show that it is a question of sound discretion, to 
be exercised upon high considerations of State and 
public policy, to unite one or more measures to- 
gether; and | will show that even in the case of 
incongruous subjects, it may be done, and that if 
the subjects before the Senate were to be united, it 
would be a union of perfectly congenial, congru- 
ous, and coherent subjects. I shall show, in the 
last place, that, in a variety of instances, some of 
which | have before me, according to the practice 
of Congress, and according to the law of Congress, 
that subjects infinitely a thousand times more 
incongruous than the subjects now proposed to be 
united, have been combined together from session 
to session, from year to year. 

Bat, sir, as the proper time, in my opinion, to 
discuss this question, will arrive only when the 
proposition is pending before the Senate for the 
union of these subjects, and as discussion now 
would be discussion two or three weeks ahead of 
any practical result, I will not now take up the 
time of the Senate in answering the speech of the 
honorable Senator, but will answer it at that pe- 
riod of adjournment, when he threatened us with 
such a terrible war of words, and when I shall 
resort to all the laws of peace that [ can. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as it is not 
proposed that a vote be taken on this resolution 

| 





to-day, | wish to proeure an order for the printing 
of an amendment which | wili offer to the Cali- 
fornia bill. I trast the mover of the resolution 
will make such a disposition of it as will enable 
me to do this. 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I merely rise to 
say ea word on this subject. 1 understand that the 
honorable Senator from Missouri assumes that it 
is contrary to the parliamentary Jaw that these | 
subjects should be united. He then assumes that | 
the commiitee is going to violate the law, and then | 
is going to make provision that they shall not vio- 
late the law. I understand that to be the state of 
the case. Now, sir, I think it quite possible, yea, 
even probable, that the committee will not report 
avy bill at all. The Senator, then, is presupposing 
a state of things which may never occur at all, 
and which it will be quite time enough to discuss 
when it does. The Senator avows that he will 
discuss it then, and it seems to me that discussion 
now would be discussing a state of things which 
may never happen. 

Mr. BENTON. 
happen. 

Mr. CASS. It is pes necessary that I 
should explain what sail I 


I shall rejoice if it does not 


a moment ago. 








merely meant that, instead of reporting a specific 
bill or bills, it was quite possible that the com- 
mittee May propose amendments to, or recom- 
mend the passage of bills now before the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS moved that the resolution lie 
on the table; which motion was adopted. 


THE CALIFORNIA BILL. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now hold 


| in my hand a proposed amendment to the Califor- 


nia bill, to obviate the objections that were sug- 

ested to the bill as reported by the Committee on 

erritories. 1 will not inflict upon the Senate the 
speech which I intended to make on that point, in 
order to show that such an amendment would be 
entirely unnecessary, but at the proper time | will 
offer an amendment to the bill which I think will 
obviate all objections on that point. I send the 
amendment to the Chair, and move that,it lie_on 
the table and be printed. 

The amendment is as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the said State of California 
is admitted into the Union upon the express condition that 
the people of said State, through their Legislature or other- 
wise, shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the 
public lands within its limits, and shall pass no Jaw and do 
no act whereby the title of the United States to and right to 
dispose of, the same shall be impaired or questioned.; and 
that they shall never lay any tax or assessment of any de- 
scription whatsoever upon the public domain of the United 
States ; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors who 
are citizens of the United States be taxed higher than resi- 
dents: and that all the navigable waters within the said 
State shall be common highways and forever tree as well to 
inhabitants of said State, as to the citizens of the United 
States, without any tax, impost, or duty therefor: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as recog- 
nizing or rejecting the propositions tendered by the people 
of California as articles of compact in the ordinance adopted 
by the convention which formed the constitution of that 
State. 


The motion to lie on the table and print was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have also 
an ordinance adopted by the convention which 
framed the constitution of California, and which 
relates to the same subject—the public lands—in 
which they propose the terms of a compact with 
the Congress of the United States, upon the con- 
dition of their admission. From some cause or 
other this ordinance happened to be omitted in the 
presentation of the constitution of the State to Con- 
gress. I have been requested by one of the Sena- 
tors elect from California, and by one or two other 
Senators, to present it. I move that it lie on the 
table and be printed. The ordinance is as follows: 


AN ORDINANCE of the Convention assembled to form a 
Constitution for the State of California, in relation to ine 
disposition of the public lands in that State. 

Be it ordained by the Convention assembled to form a 
constitution for the State of California, on behalf, and by 
authority of, the people of said State, that the following 
propositions be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States, which, if assented to by that body, shall be obligatory 
on this State : 

Ist. One section of land in every quarter township of the 

public lands, and when such section has been sold or other- 
wise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as con- 
tiguous as may be, shall be granted, to the State for the use 
of schools, 
* 9d, Seventy-two sections of the unappropriated lands 
lying within this State shall be set apart and reserved for the 
use and support of a university, which, together with such 
further quantities as may be agreed upon by Congress, shall 
be conveyed to the State, and appropriated solely to the use 
and support of such university in such manner as the Legis- 
lature may prescribe. 

3d. Four sections of land, to be selected under the direc- 
tion of the Legislature from any of the unappropriated lands 
belonging to @he United States within this State, shall be 
granted to the State for its use in establishing a seat of gov- 
ernment, or to defray the expenses of public buildings at the 
same. 

4th. Five hundred thousand acres of the unappropriated 
public lands in this State belonging to the United States, in 
addition to the five hundred thousand acres granted to the 
new States under an act of Congress distributing’ the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the several States of the 
Union, approved A. D. 1841, shall be designated under the 
direction of the Legislature, and granted to the State for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the State government, 
and other State purposes. And five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the sale of all jands lying within the State, which 
shall be sold under the authority of the United States, after 
deducting all expenses incident to the same, shall also be 
appropriated for the encouragement of learning. 

oth, All salt springs within this State, and the lands re- 
served for the use of the same, at Jeast one section, including 
each spring, shall be — to the State, to be used or dis- 
posed of as the Legislature may direct. 

6th. The first Senators and Representatives elected to 
Congress from this State are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to make or assent to such other propositions as the in- 
terests of the State may req:ire, and any such changes or 
new propositions, when approved by the Legislature, shall 
be as obligatory as if the assent of this Convention were 
given thereto, and all stipulations entered into by the Legis- 
lature in pursuance of the authority herein conferred shall 


be considered articles of compact between the United States |; 
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— States of the vacant lands whhin'e the “ve 


The motion was agreed to. 

INDIAN TITLES IN OREGON, 

Mr. BELL. I move that the Senate tak 
the bill providing for the extinguishment ; Up 
Indian a in Oregon. I do not know of i 
thing which more imperatively dem ; 
int. 2. 

Mr. KING. - I suppose that will ta 
siderable time, and Iam desirous that 
go _ aan oe : 

ere isa eal of business of t 
be disposed Lee I understand. hat kind wy 

Mr. BELL. I will only state to the Seng, 
from Alabama, that this bill really deserves - 
prompt attention of the Senate. On accoun, of 
the great distance of this territory, communicatioy 
can only be made once in two or three months 1 
wish-to call attention to the fact that we are ove 
looking the great interests of that territory while 
looking solely at the condition of a sisterterritory. 
Although the inhabitants have cultivated the lai 
and made improvements “upon it, I understan 
there is not one acre of land which any of them 
can claim by title, and nothing can be done by lay. 
ing off and establishing land offices, and makino 
appropriations of the public domain, or granting o? 
titles, till provision is made for eXtinguishing the 
Indian titles. 

The motion to take up the bill being agreed to 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill authorizing the negotiation of treaties wit) 
the Indian tribes in the Territory of Oregon, for the 
extinguishment of their claims to lands lying wes, 
of the Cascade Mountains, and for other purposes, 

The bill, on the motion of Mr. BELL, wag’ 
verbally amended; it was then reported to the Sep. 
ate; the amendments were concurred in, the bill 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was subsequently read a third time by unanimous 
consent and passed. 

On motion by Mr, RUSK, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of-Executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened and the Senate adjourned. 


ke UP Con. 
We should 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 23, 1850. 

The Journal of yesterday having been read— 

Mr. VAN DYKE rose to move a correction of 
it. He said that when he had yesterday madea 
minority report from the Committee on Elections 
in the case of Huen N. Smitn, Delegate from 
New Mexico, he (Mr. V. D.) had moved that the 
report be made the special order of the day for the 
29th of the present month, being the day for which 
the report of the majority of the same committee 
on the same subject had been made the special 
order. He did not understand, from the reading 
of the Journal, that any notice of that part of his 
motion had been taken; and he desired that the 
Journal should be corrected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER intimated, that the omission 
was not material, because, if the report of the mi- 
nority proposed to offer a resolution as an amend- 
ment to the report of the majority, the amendment 
could be offered when the report of the majority 
should come up as the special order. The omission 
could not affect the state of the case one way of 
the other. The correction, however, would be 
made, if desired by the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN DYKE expressed his desire that the 
amendment should be made. 

It was ordered accordingly. 

And then the Journal was approved. 


INVESTIGATION——SECRETARY EWING. 


The SPEAKER announced the following mem- 
bers as composing the committee of investigation 
ordered aie to be appointed under the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Iilinois, (Mr. Rics- 
ARDSON:} 

Messrs, Ricuarpson of Illinois, Viston of 
Ohio, Brown of Mississippi, Rocxwext of Mas 
sachusetts, Hart of Missouri, Evans of Mary- 
land, Ross of Pennsylvania, Arston of Alabama, 
Downam of Indiana. 

THE DEFICIENCY BILL. ; 

Mr. BAYLY rose, he said, to ask the unant 
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nsent of the House to report back from 
mo\Gommittee of Ways and Means the bil! ma- 
hing appropriations for deficiencies in appropria- 

a for the current fiscal year, with the amend- 
cath which had been made thereto by the Senate. 
His desire was that the bill should be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Ur. INGE called for the regular order of busi- 
ness, (which would be the call of the committees 
for reports, when the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. arty] would have an opportunity of making 
the report.) He (Mr. I.) objected to everything 
out of the regular order of business. 

Mr. BAYLY said he begged leave to say to his 
friend from Alabama, {Mr. Inee,] that if the com- 
mittees should be called, there was no probability 
that the Committee of Ways and Means could be 
reached to-day, and the bill ought to be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. He hoped the gentleman would with- 
draw his objection. 

The SPEAKER inquired whether the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Ince] persisted in his | 
demand for the regular order of business? 

Mr. INGE said, he did insist. 

Mr. PHOSNIX asked the unanimous consent | 
of the House to introduce a bill, of which, he said, 
previous notice had been given. 





The SPEAKER said that the gentleman from | 


Alabama (Mr. Ince] insisted upon the regular | 
order of business, and that this amounted to an 
objection to every proposition and to all business | 
that was not strictly within the regular order. 


DEFALCATIONS. 


Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, asked the unani- | 
mous consent of the House to introduce the reso- 
jution which he had yesterday offered as an 
amendment to the resolution of the gentleman from 
lilinois, [Mr. Ricuarpson,] and which he asked 
might now be read for information. 

The SPEAKER said that the regular order of 
business was insisted upon, which, he repeated, 


amounted to an objection to all business out of || 


that order. 
CONGRESSIONAL MAILS. 
The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 


tion heretofore under consideration, in relation to 
providing separate congressional mail bags; and 
the amendment thereto offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. McLane.] 

And the pending question was stated to be on 
the motion heretofore made by Mr. Jones, that the 
whole subject be laid upon the table. 

Mr. STRONG and Mr. SACKETT called for 


the reading of the resolution and amendment; || for Washington did not go to Baltimore. 


which were read. 

A brief conversation followed on a point of order, 
between Mr. Jones and the Speaker. 

Mr. PHELPS appealed to the gentleman from 


|| bers should be placed in a position to be enabled 


| hour earlier than at present. 


|| go, as a matter of course, to the city post office; 
ness of the morning hour to be the joint resolu- | 





Tennessee [Mr. Jones] to withdraw his motion 
to lay on the table, to enable him (Mr. P.) to sub- 
mit a few remarks. 

Mr. JONES assented. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


How else was the contemplated division to be 

made? He also intimated, that the adoption of this 
, mode of separating the mails would, in the southern 
' and western sections of the country, cause such | 
jan increase of labor as would lead to a delay in 





| hours. He looked on the mode proposed by the 
| resolution as impracticable. 
| The true mode of obviating the inconvenience | 
to which members of Congress were subjected by | 
| the delay of two hours in the delivery of their 

letters, which takes place under the existing ar- 


rangement—and he thought it important that mem- 


| 


| to answer their correspondents promptiy—would 
| be, to authorize the Postmaster General to expe- | 
| dite thearrival of the mails at Washington. He 
thought, by a change of arrangement, that it | 
| would be easy to make the arrival of the mails an 


t 





| he was opposed to the passage of the resolution. 

| Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, explained a | 
, mistake he had fallen into when he last addressed | 
| the House on the subject, in consequence of con- | 


|| founding the amendment of the gentleman from |, 


| Maryland with the original resolution. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Pnevrs] 
had taken exception to this resolution, on the | 
ground that, if adopted, it would lead to additional | 
expense. He thought there was no ground for | 
this objection, as he thought it would be a very | 


|| easy matter for the Postmaster General to issue | 


instructions to the different postmasters to make | 
| up in distinct mails the letters addressed to mem- | 
bers of Congress, and to transmit them directly to 
| Washington, so that, by this simple process, only | 
a single distribution would be necessary. The 
distribution at the city post office would be thus | 
| superseded. It would be the simplest process in | 
' mails. It was not required that every postmaster | 
| should make up a separate packet for each mem- | 
ber, which would be to incur an unnecessary 





| 


| could be separated at the cars, on their arrival at | 
| Washington? The letters for Washington must 


and where was the contemplated division to be 
| made? 
| Mr. STANTON replied, that packets from the | 


} 


| eastern States, made up for Washington, must || 


j 


| pass through the distributing offices which are 


| established between Boston and Washington, and |, 
| the western mail had to be opened and assorted | 


| at Baltimore before it came to Washington. 


ti 


the world for the postmasters to make up separate || 
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would require a change of the whole of the pres- 
ent system. Every postmaster throughout the 
| country would have to be furnished with the names 
| of all the members of Congress; the officers of 
| the House of Representatives and of the Senate 


|| the arrival of the mails of from twelve to eighteen |) who now act as the postmasiers of Congress to 


| become regular postmasters, and to keep regular 
| accounts, acting under the control of the Post Of- 
| fice Department. It would render it necessary to 
adopt a new system of making up the mails for 
| Washington, making one packet for members of 
| Congress and another packet for all other citizens 
| of Washington, and all to be sent to the Capitol; 
| and, on their arrival there, these packets aa all 
| have to be taken out of the mail, and those for 


| citizens to be disposed of in one mode, being sent 


to the city post office, and those for members of 
| Congress distributed here. We should have con- 


|| fusion from one end of the country to the other. 
For these reasons || 


Every postmaster would be required to make up 
| the mail for Washington in two separate packets, 
| one intended for members of Congress, directed to 
| them either by their names, or to the House of 
Representatives, or to the Senate, as the case might 
be. You would thus have a multiplication of of- 
| fices. The House of Representatives would have 
| one; the Senate would have one; and the Wash- 
ington city post office weuld be the third. 
e desired that the House would consider 
whether it might not, by the adoption of this res- 
| olution, make the matier still worse. He had 
| once been himself of the opinion that something 
| ought to be done—that some change of the present 
| system was necessary; but from the knowledge of 


|| the post-office system which he had subsequently 


acquired, he had now come to the conclusion that 
| any such change was impracticable without lead- 
| ing to greater evils than those it was intended to 
| remove. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, moved 
| that the whole subject be laid upon the table. 
| The question on that motion was taken, and 


|| decided in the affirmative, without a division. 
expense. i] 
| Mr. PHELPS desired to ask how the mails || 


So the whole subject was laid upon the table, 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
| Mr. BAYLY rose, and again asked the unani- 


{| mous consent of the House to report the defi- 


| ciency bill, in ordered that it might be referred to 

| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. His friend from Alabama, [Mr. Ince,} 
in consideration of the pressing nature of the bill, 

had (Mr. B. said) consented to waive his objec- 

| tion. 

| Mr. WENTWORTH, with a remark not 

| heard, insisted on the regular order of business as 


1] 
Mr. PHELPS suggested that the western: mail || prescribed by the rules. 


Mr. STANTON was aware of this. But it | 
would be opened at Cumberland. 

Mr. BROWN, of Indiana, said that Cumber- 
| land was not a distributing office. 


perhaps at Wheeling. 
sufficiently acquainted with the post-office system 
to know, that there was always a way-mail; and 





So the motion to lay the subject on the table 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. PHELPS expressed a hope that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee would withdraw his mo- 
tion to lay the subject on the table. 

The motion was then withdrawn, and 

Mr. PHELPS stated that he would not have 
desired to say anything on the subject but for the 
remarks which had fallen from the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Sranton.] He was opposed to the 
passage of the resolution, because it would be at- 
tended with an expense without which it could not 
be accomplished. It contemplated the establish- 
ment of an additional post office. It gave the au- 
thority to the postmaster of Washington to cause 
the mails to be divided, and those for the members 


| in making up this way-mail. 


, he could not see any greater difficulty in the way of 
making up a direct mail for Washington city, than 


tion seemed to be, that the passage of this resolu- 
tion would lead to an increase of officers, and a 


Mr. STANTON replied, that it might take place | 
The gentleman must be | 


But the great objec- |, 


DEFALCATIONS. 


| Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, rose and desired, 
| he said, to turn the attention of gentlemen on the 
|| other side of the House to the fact, that they had 
| yesterday pledged themselves that the resolution 
| offered by him should be introduced at any time. 
He now asked the unanimous consent of the 
| HLouse to introduce that resolution. 

|| Mr. INGE objected, because, he said, he did 
| not want the time of the House to be consumed 
in this fruitless way. 


REPORTS. 


‘| ‘The SPEAKER then proceeded to call the com- 





corresponding increase of expenses. He, how- 


sary. But admitting that even an increase of offi- || 
cers should become necessary, it did not follow || 
that the expenses to the Government should also 
be increased. It would be recollected, that under 
the provisions of the post office law, a charge of 
two cents on the delivery of every letter is author- 
ized. This small item amounts to a large sum in 
the aggregate. Every one who knows what a 
number of letters the members of Congress receive 





of Congress to be carried directly to the Capitol and | daily, will be able to form something like an accu- 


to distribute them there. This could not be done 
Without the establishment of an additional post 
office, which may render it necessary that the 


ort efieas now established in the Capitol should | 
dispensed with. He stated that the mails from || for their payment, without subjecting the Post || 


the different parts of the country were sent direct to 
Washington, and were not separated at distribu- 
Ung offices. In order to carry out the object of the 
resolution, it would be necessary that every post- 
master throughout the whole country must make 
Up the mails for Washington in separate packets. 


| rate estimate of the amounts which would be col- 
lected from this charge; so that, even if we were 
to have one or two additional officers to carry out 
the object of the resolution, here is a fund provided 





| Office Department to any additional expense. 

Mr. BROWN, of Indiana, expressed a hope 
that the House would be cautious how it gave its 
sanction to a change of the present system, with- 
out being first satisfied that benefit would result 
from the change. The passage of thia resolution 





mittees for reports, commencing where the cail 


ever, did not think that this would be at all neces- || “8% !#st suspended. 


On motion by Mr. McKISSOCK, the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads was discharged 
|| from the further consideration of the petition of 
| Isaac Lill, of New Hampshire, in relation to libel 
suits instituted wgainst him in the city of New 
York; and it was ordered to lie on the table. 
| ~ On motion by Mr. DURKEE, the Committee 
|| on the Post Office and Post Roads was discharged 
|| from the further consideration of the memorial of 
Armistad Neal for additional pay as postmaster 
at Big Lick, Roanoke county, Virginia, and the 
|| Postmaster General’s reply thereto; and it was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


DEFALCATIONS. 

Mr. INGE said that, on an explunation made 
|, to bim by his friend from Tennessee, | Mr. Jones,} 
| that there had yesterday been an understanding or 
|| pledge, on his side of the House, that the resolu- 
|| tion of the pemanen from Maryland [Mr. 
Evans] should be introduced, he (Mr. I.) would 
| withdraw his objection. 











i} 
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Hs Mr. CABLE, of Ohio, renewed it. 








Mr. KAUFMAN said, that understanding the | 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Casre) was not pres- | 
ent yesterday at the moment the pledge was given | 


that this resolution should be received, he hoped 
the objection would be withdrawn. 

Mr. CABLE said he certainly was not aware 
that he was involved in any such pledge as gentle- 
men alluded to. 
tion to his friends, he would withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

So the objection was again withdrawn. 

The resolution proposed an inquiry into all de- 
falcations that took place under the administration 


investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the 
character and extent of the said defalcalions, to 
nddress to the heads of the several departments 
particular inquiries with regard thereto, and par- 
ticularly respecting any knowledge by the late 
Administration, or by the heads of any of the de- 
partments thereof, concerning said defalcations or 
any of them; and whether any writer for news- 
papers held office under the late Administration; 
and if so, for what papers they wrote, and the 
names of. said writers; and also that the committee 
inquite whether the late Administration, or any 
head of any department thereof, opened or paid 
any claim that had been rejected by previous 
Administrations; and whether said late Kamtinie- 
tration, or any officer thereof, has allowed or paid 
interest on any claims; if yea, to whom, and the 
amount thereof; and that they inquire into the 
names of all persons having an interest in said 
claims; aid further, that the committee inquire 
whether any officers of the late Administration in 
the Post Office, or other department, were en- 
gaged in making electioneering speeches about 


the country while receiving pay from the Govern- || 


ment, or whether any officers of the Government 
were engaged as political writers, or heads of polit- 
ical clubs, for the purpose of influencing the elec- 


tions; and further, that said committee inquire into | 
| Mr. BRO 


any and all frauds generally committed by officers 
of the late Administration. 


Mr.WILLIAMS stated that the gentleman from | 


Maryland was now absent from the House on 
business at the coast survey office, and had re- 
quested that he should be sent for if any action 
upon his resolution were consented to. 
' Mr. TOOMBS called for the reading of the res- 
olution. 

The Clerk proceeded to read it, and had read it 
in part when— 

Mr. TOOMBS rose and objected. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object 
to the resolution? 

Mr. TOOMBS, 
sense. 

So the resolution was not received. 

The call of the committees for reports was then 
resumed. 


Ido object to any such non- 


ODD FELLOWS. 


Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, from the Com- 
roitiee on the District of Columbia, reported a bill 
to incorporate the Grand Lodge of the Independent 
Order of Oddi Fellows in the District of Columbia. 

The bill being read twice by its title— 

Mr. BROWN moved that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, and that it be printed. 

_ JONES moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POTTER desired to be informed by the 
Speaker, whether it would be in order to move that 
the bill be rejected ? 

The SPEAKER said, the motion would not be 
in order at this time, 


Mr. CROWELL asked that the bill might be || 


again read by the title, 

Mr. HAL 
he would like to know something of its contents. 
And he asked that it might be read. 

The SPEAKER said that when order was re- 
stored, when gentlemen had resumed their seats 
and suspended conversation, the bill would be read. 

After a brief interval the bill was read through. 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on 
the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Jones,] that the bill should be laid upon the table. 

Mr. KAUFMAN desired to be informed wheth- 
er the bill was accompanied with eny report from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia ? 





But if it would be any gratifica- | 


| 


4 





said that, before voting on this bill, |) 


as 








the applicants for this charter, he must ask the 
House to favor him with the yeas and nays on the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, that the 
bill be laid upon the table. 


He would like (Mr. B. remarked) to say a few 


| words in explanation, but it was not in his power 


to do so under the pressure of the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. JONES said he would withdraw his motion 


I 
would 


the reasons for the motion he had made. 


|| city of Washington, and also the Grand Lodge of 


| 


| the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. He had 


opposed these bills, and had given very briefly his | 
| reasons for doing so. 
| any personal opposition to either of these orders, 
| for he was himself a member of one of them. 


It was not because he had 


he asked no privilege for it on that account—he 


_asked no corporate powers for it—and would not 


for any other order. 
Of the order in behalf of which the present ap- 


| plication was made, he was not a member; but the 
1) 
| friendship, and charity, and he believed that great 


objects of the institution he believed to be love, 


good was effected through its instrumentality. 
Yet he did not think that this Government had the 
power to grant acts of incorporation, and he be- 
lieved that when benevolent institutions of this 


| kind were allied in any manner to the Government, 
1} 


they were to a great extent stripped of their power 
to do good. And for these reasons he should op- 


pose the incorporation of the order now seeking a || parowy. of Mississippi, that the bill be referred t 
} , , 0 


charter, as well as of the one of which he was 
| himself a member. 


support this bill, he (Mr. J.). would not interpose 


, any obstacle to his doing so by insisting on the 


on the table. 

N, of Mississippi, said he had no 

| idea at this stage of the proceedings of. discussing 
this bill, nor did he deem it neccessary. 

| to the inquiry of the gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Kaurman,] whether a report accompanied 

| the bill, he could say, there was no report. A 
report was not deemed necessary; the bill on its 
face explained itself. 
weig amt a benevolent society. The bill reserved 
to 

the charter at their pleasure. Charters were grant- 


motion to la 


ed to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows (of || 


which he was not a member) in every State of 
this*Union. The gentleman from Tennessee said 
that Congress possessed no power to grant char- 
ters or pass acts of incorporation. This might be 
80, Or it might not be so. The Committee on the 
District of Columbia thought differently. They 
believed that under the power to legislate over the 
District 
|” Mr. JONES interposed, and asked if the gentle- 
| man from Mississippi believed that the Congress of 
| the United States possessed the power to create 
| corporations ? 
| Mr. BROWN replied, that within the limits of 
| the District he believed that Congress did possess 
| that power: he never had questioned it. Beyond 
the limits of the District, Congress had no such 
power. If the influence of this Corporation were 
to extend beyond the District, Congress would not 
| have the power to create it; but its influence was 
| confined to the District. 
He repeated that he did not deem it necessary 
to go into any further explanation. The gentle- 
| men who asked the act of incorporation were re- 
spectable inhabitants of the District of Columbia. 
He believed that Congress had the power to pass 
| the bill; no possible harm could come from it. If 
| the House of Representatives thought proper to 
| lay the bill on the table let them do so, 
| Mr.McLANE, of Maryland, reminded the gen- 
| tleman from Mississippi, that the city of Washing- 
| ton itself was a corporation by act of Congress; 
'and that Congress, for constitutional objects, had 
always passed acts of incorporation. 
| Mr. JONES renewed the motion that the bill be 
‘laid on the table. And, in accordance, he said, 
| with the desire expressed by the chairman of the 
| Committee on the District of Columbia, [Mr. 
| Bxown,] thata record vote should be taken, he 





Mr. BROWN said that, as an act of justice to || (Mr. J.) would ask the yeas and nays. 





the bill on the table; and whilst on the floor | 
say a very few words in explanation of | 


the Grand Lodge of the Masonic Fraternity of the | Phelps, Potter, Putnam, Robbins, Root, Savees 


Bat | 


In reply | 


Jongress the power to alter, amend, or repeal | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





| 


} 


| 
i 


it 


} 


Upon | ——_ Crees wee Doty, Fowler, 
| } . | Giddings, Gorman uld, Hall, Ha ’ 
former occasions, since he had been a member of | = hl f ee ee 


| this House, bills had been reported to incorporate || 


of Mr. Polk; and authorized the committee of || 


| Dyke, and Wilmot—58. 


. 
April 23. 
Tellers on the yeas and eck, 

nays w in 

Messrs. Carvin, of Pennsylvania, ard ye, 
ennessee,) and the vote stood 29 to 84° 
So the yeas and nays (being demanded 
fifth of the members present) were ordered ne 

And the question, * Shall this bill be laid 
the table?’ was taken, and decided in the a 
tive—yeas 58, nays 94; as follows: ~~ 
YEAS—Messrs; Albertson, Alexander, Averett 


Beale, Bennett, Bingham, Boecock, 8B 


> Bayly, 
Joseph P. Caldwell, Cartier, 


Owdon 
Williamson Rye" ‘Con’ 

. 
Freediey, Ge ry, 


» Isha 


G. Harris, Haymond, Hebard, Holladay, Hows 
Preston King, Leffler, Littlefield, Matteson” * 
McLanahan, McMullen, Meade, Miller, Millso 


+ Jones 
Dowell, 
ni, Pi ek, 
Shepp: nd, 
PSOn, Vay, 


NAYS—Messrs. Alston, Andrews, Ashmun 
Bowie, Bowlin, Briggs, Brook, A. G. Brown, Wm. 
Buel, Chester Butler, T. B. Butler, J. Cable, 
Casey, Chandler, Clark, Cleveland, Coleock, € 
berry, Dimmick, Dixon, Duncan, Dunham, 
Ewing, Fuller, Gentry, Halloway, Hamilton, Sampson w 
Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Hoagland, Howe, Hubbard 
Inge, Andrew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Danioj p’ 
King, George G. King, John A. King, La Sére, Maco,’ 
McDonald, McGaughey, McKissock,* Robert M. WeLane 
Finis E. McLean, McQueen, Me Willie, Moore, Morehead’ 


Stetson, Sirong, Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thom 


Bisse}, 
. Brown, 
Catnpbey. 
<Orwin, De. 
Edmunds ip, 


| Morse, Morton, Nelson, Olds, Orr, Otis, Outlaw, Parker, 


Peaslee, Phaenix, Powell, Rockwell, Rose, Ross, Sawtelle’ 





Silvester, Sprague, Stanly, Frederick P. Stanton, Richa d 
H. Stanton, Alexander H. Stephens, Taylor, James Thomp. 
son, John B. Thompson, William Thompson, Thurnay 
Toombs, Tuck, Underhill, Vinton, Walden, Wallace, Way. 
kins, Wellborn, White, Williams, Wilson, Winthrop 
Wood, and Woodward—94. , 


So the House decided that the bill should no 
be laid upon the table. 


The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. 


| the Committee of the Whole House and be 


It was a simple act to in- || : 
|| The motion was rejected. 


If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] || printed. 


| desired to give the reasons which induced him to 


And it was ordered accordingly. 
ST. JOSEPH’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, from the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia, reported a bill 
to incorporate the German Roman Catholic §, 


| Joseph Benevolent Society of the city of Wash- 


ington. 


| ‘The bill having been read twice by its title— 
| Mr. BROWN moved its reference to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole, and that it be printed, 
Mr. JONES moved that it be laid upon the 
table. 





And the bill was referred to the Committee of 


|| the Whole and ordered to be printed. 





THE POTOMAC BRIDGE. 
Mr. MORTON, from the Committee on the 
| District of Columbia, reported a bill to increase 
the compensation of the keepers of the southern 
draw of the Potomac bridge. 

The bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. MORTON moved that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 

and be printed. 

Mr. JONES moved that the bill be laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. J., in support of this motion, said that the 
bridge was originally constructed by this Govern- 
ment, and was at the time made a free bridge. 
The District of Columbia at that time extended 
across the river, and included what was now the 
county of Alexandria, in the State of Virginia. 
Since then, the Government had transferred all the 
territory on the other side of the river to che State 
| of Virginia; and if the centre of the Potomac was 
the line between the District of Columbia and the 
State of Virginia, as it originally was between the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, this draw was 
now in the State of Virginia. If so, the Govern- 
ment had no further control over it. 

Mr. MORTON said, as he understood, the 
drawbridge was on this side of the river, and not 
within the State of Virginia. He appealed to the 
gentleman to permit the bill to be referred to the 
| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
to afford opportunity for the House to inform 
themselves respecting it. 

Mr. JONES said there were two draws—one 
on the north and one on the south side—there be- 

ing a channel on each side, through which vet 
| sels passed. This bill provided for the increase 





of compensation to the keeper of the south draw; 
as he had before said, he thought it must be 
the State of Virginia. a 

said it was not in Virginia, 


/ Mr. MORTO 
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